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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE League of Nations Council meets on Monday 
week, and some decision will have to be taken on 
the question of petrol sanctions. The repeated postpone- 
ments of a decision have to some extent changed the situa- 
tion. On the one hand, M. Laval’s publicly declared 
objection, that the League could not act till it knew what 
the United States would do, will be completely disposed 
of if Congress accedes to President Roosevelt’s demand 
that American exports be kept to their normal level, 
which represents no more than about 7 per cent. of Italy’s 
peace-time requirements. At the same time the unity in 
defensive preparation now established between France 
and Britain in the Mediterranean area makes it incon- 
ceivable that Signor Mussolini should respond to oil 
sanctions by an act of war. On the other hand, it may be 
argued that the existing sanctions are already having 
their effect, and that Italy probably has sufficient stocks 
of petrol in hand to see her through this campaigning 
season. But it is more and more repugnant to the citizens 
of League States that Italy should be continuing to carry 
ona lawless war on petrol supplied by the favour of their 
Governments. It is obvious, moreover, that the Covenant 
plainly requires the stoppage of petrol supplies. In all 
the circumstances the right course is to carry out the 
Covenant. The League cannot lag behind America. 
* * * * 


The Coal Crisis and the Government 

The discussions between the Miners’ Executive and 
the coal-owners are still in progress as we write, but it is 
clear enough that the men will not accept the owners’ 
offers, varying from a shilling a shift in some fields to 
livepence in the unfortunate South Wales area, and 
there is a grave prospect that the strike notices will be 
issued on Monday. That is not necessarily the last 
Word, A fortnight will still remain before the notices 


become operative. If they do become operative the 
miners will lose the not inconsiderable advances now 
offered and will drop from regular wages to strike-pay, 
which is bound to be soon exhausted. In addition, of 
course, the industry of the whole country will be disas- 
trously affected. In face of that prospect the Government 
can obviously no longer maintain its non possumus 
attitude. It has made no helpful move so far, apart 
from pressing the adoption of marketing schemes out 
of which some economies, yet to be estimated, will 
accrue. Nor do the coal-owners appear to have done 
much, for the advances they now offer are due mainly 
if not wholly to the voluntary acceptance by the public 
—the one farty that comes out of the ate with 
credit—of higher prices. 
* * * * 


What, it may be asked, could and should the Govern- 
ment do? It should by one means or another secure some 
breathing-space. It is worth a very great deal to avert a 
strike at this juncture. The crux of the situation is the 
export trade, particularly in South Wales. And in regard 
to that certain hard facts must be recognised. Unsub- 
sidised British coal has to compete in other markets 
with subsidised coal from almost every other exporting 
country, and the only way it can hold its ground at all is 
by cutting expenses, primarily wages, to the bone. 
While, moreover, the Government can directly subsidise 
beet sugar and indirectly subsidise wheat and various 
other agricultural commodities, while it can protect steel 
and machinery and a score of other industrial products 
(thus actually sending up the South Wales coalfield costs), 
it can say nothing to the miners but no subsidy, no loan, 
no financial assistance of any kind. The experience of 
1925, no doubt, goes far to justify that attitude. But it 
does not go all the way. There are various permanent 
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expedients to be explored, notably a reduction of railway 
freight charges for export coal: That cannot be done in a 
day. If the necessary time for it can be bought at a low 
price—such price as would enable the export area wages to 
be increased for a limited period by the same figure as 
other fields—the price would be worth paying. The 
Government cannot sit with folded arms and watch a coal 
strike happen. 
* * * 

Anglo-Japanese Discussions ? 

The suggestion for a general discussion of Anglo- 
Japanese relations is, under present conditions, a bold 
one, but it may also be a wise one. The spokesman of the 
Japanese Foreign Office, repeating a previous declaration, 
has said that Japan is willing to negotiate, but that the 
question of China must not be considered in isolation 
from other questions in which Anglo-Japanese interests 
conflict. Among them is the question of security in the 
Pacific ; but a satisfactory settlement would seem to 
be impossible without the co-operation of the United 
States, and a more profitable end to the Naval Conference 
than we are promised at present. The Japanese desire, 
moreover, to raise commercial questions also, though 
not, apparently, the problem of immigration. There is a 
clear enough connexion between Japan’s activities in 
China and the closing of markets, especially in the 
British Empire, to Japanese goods: indeed, Japan’s 
decisive step in Manchuria was only taken after the 
policy of commercial expansion had been made impossible. 
Thus the Japanese claim that commercial questions 
must precede the question of China is logical and justified. 
If it is accepted, there will be two courses which such 
negotiations might take; one in which China is made 
a bargaining counter, the other in which she is treated as 
an independent partner, in commercial discussions. 
This country can be no party to the discussion of China 
over China’s head. 

* “* * * 
German Jews and Palestine 

The mission of Sir Herbert Samuel, Lord Bearsted: 
and Mr. Simon Marks to the United States is a sign of 
renewed efforts to rescue the German Jews from the fate 
so vividly described in Mr. Macdonald’s letter of resigna- 
tion from the office of Commissioner for German refugees. 
The deputation will confer with the leaders of the 
Jewish community in the United States, the largest in 
the Western world, and try and concert means of raising 
£3,000,000 over a period of four years. This specifically 
Jewish campaign will be independent of any action by the 
League of Nations. It cannot hope to touch all the 
450,000 Jews still in Germany ; but it may help the younger 
generation to escape. The German Government will not 
allow any emigrants to take their capital with them, 
except on condition the transference is made through 
the export of German goods, paid for abroad. Thus 
Jewish refugees will be used to break the Jewish boycott. 
It is to be hoped the British mission will succeed, and 
quickly. For it is no exaggeration to say that the Jews in 
Germany are being condemned, not only to shameful 
indignities but starvation. Many Jews will, no doubt, 
preier to cut the financial loss and get out on any terms. ' 

* * * * 


The Military State 

Hitherto, the Protestant and Catholic youth associa- 
tions in Germany have succeeded in competing with Herr 
Baldur von Schirach’s Reich Youth League. But now a 
message from Herr von Schirach foreshadows legislation 
which will force every German child of ten and upwards 
to enter the Reich Youth League, there to receive athletic, 
pre-military, social and political training. At fourteen 
the most promising of them will graduate into the National 
Socialist Party’s Hitler Youth ; at eighteen they will join 


the Labour Corps, and having finished their term of service, — 
they will enter the armed forces. Having run this course | 
the young German may be trusted to be a good National 

Socialist, and, even more, a good soldier. This regi- ~ 
mentation and conscription of German Youth will com- ~ 
plete the structure of the military state : the confessional © 
associations cannot continue to exist much longer. The © 
Nazi discipline of the young is inevitably reminiscent of | 
ancient Sparta. In an interesting lecture to the Classical | 
Association on Saturday Mr. J. E. Powell said that 
National Socialism had turned eagerly to Greek studies, 
and it is easy to see why. The comparison with Sparta is 
confirmed when one observes how, as the military disci- | 
pline of Germany grows stronger, her expulsion of intel- © 
lectuals leaves her cultural standards substantially lower, " 

* * * * 


An Educational Advance R 
The circular to local Education Authorities issued by 
the Board of Education on Monday marks a strikingly 
progressive attitude on the part of Mr. Oliver Stanley and 7 
his colleagues. And it is to be observed that the advances 
foreshadowed are all such as involve only departmental 
action and not legislation like that required for the raising 
of the school age. The new steps may be compared with 
advantage with the programme drawn up by Lord Astor | 
and a number of educational experts a few weeks ago, | 
Less is to be done in the matter of nursery schools than 
Lord Astor and his colleagues desired. The new provi- 
sions are, indeed, mainly financial, taking the form of the © 
abolition of all restrictions on the number of free places | 
available in secondary schools, and the grant of larger 
scholarships for boys proceeding to the University. The 
former provision carried to an extreme, as it conceivably 
might be in some areas, would mean that every vacant 
place in the local secondary school could be filled by chil- [ 
dren whose parents could afford no fees, to the exclusion 
of paying pupils for whom this form of education is badly 
needed. No doubt this is only a theoretical danger, but 
it may easily happen that the character of some secondary. 
schools will be completely changed for better or worse in 
places where full advantage is taken of the removal of the 

restriction of free places to fifty per cent. 
* * * * 3 

The Limits of Land Settlement 

The Carnegie Trustees having received the report 
of their expert investigator, Mr. A. W. Menzies-Kitchin, 
on the subject of land settlement in this country, find 
his conclusions adverse to the idea of any extensive land- 
settlement. Weight is added, therefore, to the arguments 
against the contention, advanced by Mr. Lloyd George | 
and others, that hundreds of thousands of the unem- 
ployed could be put on the land to swell the increase 
in agricultural production. The whole of our national 
economy must be taken into consideration when planning 
such a policy, as well as the considerable expenditure 
necessary for large-scale land settlement. Such balance 
as exists today between this and Empire countries, ) 
particularly, would have to be upset in order to ensure 
a livelihood for a greatly increased agricultural population. 
The problem of under-consumption—bringing with it 
the evils following under-nourishment—remains, hovw- 
ever, and the researches now in progress into consump- 
tion and better methods of marketing should at any 7 
rate serve to bring a solution nearer. Meanwhile nearly 
a million allotments and about half a million acres of 
publicly-owned small holdings provide work and extra 
nourishment for a vast number of men who would 
otherwise be wholly unemployed. To this tested form 
of activity the Government is wisely confining its atten- 
tion, while the Carnegie Trustees propose to aid group 
settlements by granting £150,000 to be spread ove 
the next five years. 
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The Film in the School 

A headmaster, at an educational conference, has lately 
emphasised the need for co-operation between the schools, 
the Press, the wireless, and the cinema. Certainly, in 
the use of both cinema and wireless for educational 
purposes, we lag far behind other countries, especially 
the United States. The difficulty is the lack of material 
as much as the lack of equipment ; but it is interesting 
to see that the Gaumont British Instructional Films 
Bureau has lately shown some successful geographical 
films for schools ; in such fields the cinema might easily 
transform what is often an arid accumulation of facts 
into a live and vivid acquaintance with the life of a 
given country. Equally, the B.B.C. has an educational 
programme which is being widened and improved ; if 
it is true that it is now to venture into independent 
production of television films, it may unite the means 
for applying all these new media to education. But, 
if it would be a waste not to use them, and to use them 
much more than at present, they also have their dangers. 
For they easily may lessen both the personal contact 
between master and pupil, and the personal effort and 
application demanded of the pupil. With the wider 
application of new instruments of learning there must 
go xn advance in educational technique aimed at keeping 
the pupil actively, not passively, receptive. 


* * * * 


Conservative Progressives 

Though the Federation of University Conservative 
and Unionist Associations at Cambridge on Tuesday 
rejected a resolution appealing to Mr. Baldwin to 
“broaden the basis of the Conservative Party” to include 
all those who are neither doctrinaire Socialists nor strict 
adherents to laissez-faire theories, its sponsors may 
turn out to have been only prophets a little in advance 
of their times. The question they raised has assumed 
an increasing importance since 1931, and the idea of a 
Centre Party, growing out of the Conservative Left, 
is certainly making some headway. Many who 
believe that the Prime Minister embodies the idea of a 
progressive rather than a reactionary Conservatism are 
doubtful of the wisdom of a change of name, such as 
is often advocated by the enthusiasts supporting a 
“broader basis.” But the name is not the important 
thing. Liberals and National Labour supporters are 
generally as much in agreement with Mr. Baldwin’s 
policy as the most ardent Conservatives. A _ political 
re-orientation is taking place which must be sym- 
pathetically watched during the next few years. 


* * * * 


The Pope and Peace 


It is difficult to take exception to Dr. S. M. Berry’s 
trenchant words on the refusal of the Pope to put himself 
at the head of a great Christian appeal for peace. He had 
agreat opportunity. He would have been accorded an 
acknowledged primacy. He would not have been asked to 
make any specific reference to the war now in progress. 
That the head of the Roman Catholic Church could be 
reluctant to identify himself with the claims for the 
Kingdom of God so admirably expressed in the letter of 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York read in most 
Anglican churches last Sunday is hardly to be conceived. 
Yet at a moment when an attempt was being made to 
unite the Christians of the world in the proclamation of a 
fundamental Christian doctrine—the doctrine of universal- 
ism as opposed to particularism—the head of the Church 
which beyond all others claims to be universal keeps 
silence. It is, of course, his right. But it will not enhance 
the world’s regard for the Roman Catholic Church or His 
Holiness himself, 


A Hospital City 

Fas est et ab hoste doceri, much more ab amico, and 
there is something that strikes the imagination vividly 
in the account given in. Wednesday’s Daily Telegraph of 
the £2,000,000 hospital city at present under construction 
in the country near Stockholm. The city is to contain, 
apart from the general hospital with all the usual appur- 
tenances, a children’s hospital, psychiatry and rheumatism 
clinics, swimming pools and tennis-courts, church and 
concert halls, and of course homes for professors, students 
and nurses. The world has been scoured by Swedish 
architects for the latest improvements in hospital con- 
struction adopted in different countries, including Britain, 
France, the United States and Germany, and the whole 
enterprise is being carried out by the Government. The 
hospital city when completed will, no doubt, be unique. 
But need it remain so? This clearly is the right way to 
deal with illness, and while it is not indicated how far 
the new institution will depend on paying patients, there 
appears to be no reason why the annual charge on such 
an enterprise, if carried out from public funds, should 
be considerable. Money spent in this way would be 
money saved in other directions. An L.C.C. deputation 
might with advantage visit Stockholm. 

* * * * 


The Fixed Trust Report 

The attraction of Fixed Trusts for the investor is already 
such (though the idea was only introduced into this coun- 
try from the United States three years ago) that it was 
quite time the Stock Exchange took cognisance of the 
whole position. The report of its sub-committee is fully 
discussed in our City columns this week, and little need 
be said on the matter here. The principle of the Fixed 
Trust is familiar. It is, in effect, an association which 
buys a quantity of shares in some twenty or thirty com- 
panies, and enables purchasers of sub-units of its stock 
to draw their appropriate quota of the collective divi- 
dends, less some deductions for expenses. The small 
investor, therefore, who has not the means to spread his 
risks for himself over anything like so wide a field, can 
get them well spread by buying his share in a Fixed Trust's 
portfolio. It is an admirable and useful system, and the 
management of most existing Fixed Trusts is beyond 
suspicion. But success may well bring more questionable 
competitors into the field, and regulation, whether by 
Stock Exchange rules or by legislation, is in everyone’s 
interest. 

* * * * 


Mr. H. G. Wells on ‘** The Anatomy of Frustration”’ 

As is indicated in a leading article on a later page, The 
Spectator has acquired, and will begin to publish in its 
issue of next week, a series of articles by Mr. H. G. Wells, 
which may be taken as expressing his considered 
philosophy of life. His conclusions, so far as he reaches 
them, differ in many respects from ours, but The Spectator 
has never taken, and is never likely to take, the view that 
only opinions congenial to itself should find hospitality in 
its columns. Mr. Wells is before all things a challenging 
thinker, and it may be predicted with assurance that the 
articles about to appear will perpetually provoke thought, 
regardless of whether they command assent. Mr. Wells, 
who has modelled his work as regards form on Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy, explains in his first article, to be 
published next week, why he has set his thoughts in this 
particular framework, and depicts the character of Wil- 
liam Burroughs Steele, the imaginary author of the imagin- 
ary work, ‘‘ The Anatomy of Frustration.” Later articles 


deal with such subjects as “ Frustration Through Confu- 
sions in Thought,” “‘ The Frustration of Youth,” “ The 
Frustration of Peace,” ‘* The Frustration of Abundance,” 
and many other aspects of man’s general failure to realise 
himself, 
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MR. ROOSEVELT AND THE DEAD HAND 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT in the past week 
has struck out a new and challenging line 

in the sphere of foreign policy, and sustained what 
is described as a smashing blow in the domestic 
sphere. In the one field America’s relation to the 
world will, if Congress supports the President, be 
almost revolutionised. In the other the whole 
social reform fabric erected through the President’s 
imagination and courage is brought crashing to the 
ground. The cause is the dead hand of 1787. In 
that year a constitution was framed to regularise 
the federal union of thirteen States, all of them 
till a few years before separate British colonies, 
differing considerably in their religious and political 
traditions, and all of them intensely jealous of any 
encroachment on their prerogatives not merely by 
one another, but even by the central federal govern- 
ment they were setting up. So strong was the feeling 
that in 1791, two years after the original consti- 
tution came into force, an amendment was adopted 
declaring that “‘the powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States re- 
spectively or to the people.” The whole tendency 
was to circumscribe rigorously the power of the 
central government. <A hundred and forty-five years 
later, in a Union of 48 States, welded by an unimagin- 
ably intricate system of communications on land, 
water and air into a single and indissoluble whole, 
the Supreme Court of the Union declares a measure 
of immense and enduring importance unconstitutional 
on the ground that it is “an invasion of the States’ 
rights.” So the Agricultural Adjustment Act follows 
the National Recovery Act to the rubbish-heap. 
And a number of kindred measures will join it there. 
That is the real issue raised by last Monday’s 
decision. Can the 48 United States of 1936 live 
within the constricted framework of the constitution 
prepared by the representatives of thirteen scaboard 
States in 1787? On the interpretation of the 
constitution itself there is room for two opinions. 
Monday’s judgement was sponsored by a majority 
of six judges against a minority of three, and since 
the three were Justices Stone, Brandeis and Cardozo 
the discrepancy was less than mere numbers would 
suggest. But the ruling, of course, is final, and 
the President must find a way out of its consequences 
as best he can. It is no longer legal to make a 
levy on the processes to which primary products 
like cotton and wheat have been subjected to 
provide compensation for the farmers who have 
restricted their areca of production with a view to 
stabilising prices. The Agricultural Administration 
Act has on the whole worked well, though limitation 
of output as a permanent policy is not to be defended. 
The farmers have got better prices for their produce, 
and with their own purchasing-power at any rate 
partially restored a demand ‘has been created 
once more for tools and machinery. ‘Industry has 
benefited as well as agriculture. The immediate 
emergency must be met through a vote by Congress 
of the amount required to fulfil existing contracts 
with the farmers. But that Icaves the question of 


& 


a permanent policy to be determined. The economic : 
effect of a simple abandonment of all that the A.A.A. 
stood for would be disastrous, and the political) 


consequences for Mr. Roosevelt not less so. Yet no! 
means of circumventing the Supreme Court’s decision | 
suggests itself. 

So the issue comes back to the constitution. 
amendment is manifestly called for. The restrictions 7 
it imposes on the Federal Government gravely limit _ 
administrative efficiency in the conditions prevail- | 
ing in the fourth decade of the twentieth century, | 
The constitution makes it impossible to work unem- § 
ployment or health insurance except through the 4 
States. It hampers child welfare and other social | 
legislation on a national scale almost as disastrously. [ 
Various expedients to mitigate the difficulties ercated | 
by the constitution have been devised, but the funda- 
mental problem of the constitution itself remains, [ 
Yet in the eyes of most Americans the constitution is F 
sacrosanct. An attempt to increase the power of | 
the central government at the expense of the 
States would meet with strenuous opposition, and 
since an amendment has to be carried by majorities § 
of two-thirds in both Houses of Congress, and then | 
ratified by three-fourths of the 48 States, no very 
formidable opposition is needed to impose a veto. [ 
It will tax the judgement of even so shrewd a poli- f 
tician as President Roosevelt to decide whether to > 
make constitutional amendment an election issue. 
If he does, he will have the farmers with him, and big 
business, anxious to evade every kind of governmental 
regulation, dead against him. But big business is 
mostly Republican in any case.: It is a curious irony 
that, with the Democrats the traditional defenders of 
States rights, it has fallen to two Democratic Presidents, 
Woodrow Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt, to go far 
beyond any of their recent Republican predecessors in | 
investing the Federal Government with fresh powers. 

What effect the President’s domestic difficulties f 
will have on his attempt to secure the support of § 
Congress for his new neutrality policy cannot: bef 
predicted yet. The neutrality policy is, of course, © 
America’s own affair. Europe has reason for wel- § 
coming part, but not all, of it. he provision that 
Americans trading with a belligerent do so at their 
own risk will, if adopted, virtually climinate the 
danger of a clash between a neutral America and 
League States imposing a blockade under Article XVI 
of the Covenant. The proposal that the supply by 
America of munitions and material of war in the 
broadest sense to both belligerents ‘shall be auto- 
matically prohibited is on the face of it repugnant 
to that deep sense of morality inherent in the American 
character, for such a provision might substantially 
assist a gross aggressor and gravely penalise an 
unoffending victim. When, moreover, it is added 
that the prohibition shall be at once applied to 
every new belligerent entering the fray, it remains 
to be ascertained whether League States acting 
under the Covenant in defence of that instrument, | 
and equally of the: Kellogg Pact, are to‘be branded 
as belligerents.. That ‘can hardly “be ' intended. 
President Roosevelt, clearly, is going not where he 
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would but where he can. Not his will, but Congress’s 
will be done. The neutrality legislation, if carried 
in broadly its present form, will in the present conflict 
penalise Italy more than Abyssinia, for it will restrict 
American oil exports to Italy to their normal level, 
which is low. Ultimately America may find a way to 
enable herself, without incurring entanglement, to 
throw her economic weight against any aggressor. 


“THE SPECTATOR 


EGINNING next week, there will be published 
in these columns a series of articles which have 
unusual claims on the interest of our readers. Mr. 
H. G. Wells is now in his seventieth year. He has 
been writing books for over forty years, and for 
about thirty of them he has taken rank among the 
few eminent European authors who have a public 
in every country. Since the War he has achieved 
an extraordinary productivity, and put forth, in 
addition to what the world expected from him, the 
large-scale expositions of history, science, descriptive 
economics and politics, which have contributed so 
much on both sides of the Atlantic towards defining 
the modern outlook. Latterly he has drawn back on 
himself; tried to decipher, as a wise elder will, the 
long and difficult palimpsest of his own life’s experi- 
ence, and composed the record thus interpreted into 
a singularly thought-provoking autobiography. And 
now he has written something else—different from 
all those efforts, yet in a sense a distillation from them 
—which will first see the light in these pages. 

It is a very intimate and personal utterance ; not, 
let us hope, by any means a last word, but pervaded, 
nevertheless, by strong reminders that the individual 
is finite, and that the author, having now shot most 
of the arrows from his quiver, must mark more 
particularly the targets for the rest. It starts with 
what has always been. most fundamental in Mr. 
Wells’s  thought—religion—and attempts to reach 
such clearness as it may about the centre of life 
before exploring the circumference. The method of 
approach is derived from Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy, but it is not melancholy that is 
anatomised. For indeed, as Mr. Wells says, Burton’s 
melancholy is scarcely possible to the more active 
minds of today. Its equivalent for them must be 
sought elsewhere—not in the hopelessness of repining, 
but in the frustration of yet irrepressible hopes. 

Mr. Wells, as our readers will see, does not carry 
on his anatomising:in the first person, but has invented 
a fictitious author to be the vehicle of his thoughts. 
It is the method which Carlyle used a century ago 
in Sartor Resartus and many others have used since, 
and it has obvious conveniences. One is that it does 
not tie the author down too rigidly to what he pro- 
pounds; it enables him to throw his ideas on the 
sereen without implying his belief in their absolute 
rightness or permanence. Another is that he can 
bestow praise on the sayings of his mouthpiece, where he 
scarcely could upon sayings of his own. This is neither 
so frivolous nor so unprofitable an advantage as 
might be thought ; for often to praise an idea is the 
best way to secure for it adequate attention. 


= 


For not even in the United States can the need of the 
world for some kind of collective system be ignored. 
President Roosevelt recognises it to the full. His 
declaration means plainly that at any rate America 
shall do nothing to impede the working of a collective 
system in whose operation America takes no active 
part. That is a first step, and we may be well content 
with it. 


” AND MR. WELLS 


What, then, is “frustration’’? Perhaps Mr. Wells 
is not wrong in suggesting that it is what the modern 
individual confronts most obviously at nearly every 
turn. Almost everything that men desire, he sug- 
gests, either individually or in common, may be 
expressed as a freedom for the human personality from 
some limitation : peace as a freedom from the dangers 
of war and violence ; plenty, from those of want and 
toil; and so on. Yet wars persist, poverty persists, 
the other evils persist ; and, though most of us may 
not suffer them at any given time, there is not one of 
us who does not live in danger of any of them, and 
whose life is not in greater or less degree affected by 
the sense of that danger. The defeat of our 
universal desire to banish them from our midst—that 
is the “ frustration’ which we have to anatomise. 
It can no longer be explained by our physical or 
mental impotence. It is physically within our power 
to create enough wealth for all and to abolish poverty. 
It is mentally within our power to see that war has 
ceased from any standpoint to be a paying proposition. 
Why, then, does frustration continue? There lies 
the anatomist’s problem. 

It is not our business here to anticipate how 
Mr. Wells answers it, or even how he states it. He 
does not begin his statement at the ends just referred 
to. He begins, as has been indicated above, at 
the religious end. He insists that, before we deter- 
mine how life should be organised, we must have 
some theory of what life is for—what its purpose is, 
what man’s nature is; what lies in us, and what 
beyond us ; what we mean by God, or by immortality. 
Here, again, it would be idle to anticipate the deter- 
minations at. which Mr. Wells arrives. At most one 
can endeavour to give the reader some inkling of the 
wide scope of his treatment, and the hard, almost 
impatient, insistence with which time after time he 
sets aside the secondary things and comes back 
relentlessly to the primary ones. 

On this insistence upon “ first things first ” depends 
much of the peculiar appeal in what he has written. 
And the rest resides in a sort of deepening of his 
otherwise familiar personality. Mr. Wells has too 
much the secret of perpetual youth ever to achieve or 
even: attempt the part of the ponderous and plati- 
tudinous greybeard. He is full of fight, and when 
he falls will go down fighting, not uttering common- 
places. Nevertheless, there is a ripeness in a great 
deal that he says now which cannot. but arrest any 
thoughtful ear. And some of his censures—e.g., upon 
certain former leaders and influences in the Socialist 
movement, whom the active minds in that movement 
have since come to condemn—are the more impressive 
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now because he originally passed them in the same 
terms when the subjects of his criticism were in their 
heyday—a heyday not really distinguishable, as 
he points out, from that of their would-be successors. 
Even the strictures here, however, are tolerant. His 
mood is not one for picking quarrels. It is that of 





A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE conflict raging round the slight (physically) and 
attractive (in every way) figure of Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald will have repercussions far beyond Ross and 
Cromarty. National Liberals outside the constituency 
are highly indignant at the proposal to hand over a safe 
National Liberal seat to a candidate who has never been 
a Liberal of any kind. No one, moreover, knows how the 
matter has been arranged. String-pulling by the Conser- 
vative Chief Whip in Mr. MacDonald’s favour has been 
public and open. But who secured National Liberal 
support for a National Labour candidate is much more 
obscure. Sir John Simon, the head of the National- 
Liberal Party, is at Monte Carlo, and when he gets back he 
is likely to meet with vigorous representations from 
his followers. But the major fact is that two defeated 
National Labour Ministers have had to be accommodated 
in the one case with a Conservative seat and in the other 
with a National Liberal. National Labour has no founda- 
tion in the constituencies, and the two MacDonalds, 
if clected by Conservative and National Liberal votes, 
will in no way widen the basis of the National Government, 
for they bring to it no more than their own personalities. 
Moreover, the dozen National Labour members in the 
House of Commons are only there by favour of voters 
of the other two parties. They include some men of 
promise, like Mr. Kenneth Lindsay and Mr. Harold 
Nicolson, but if the promise is to be fulfilled they will 
have to find another and a firmer platform. We are not 
going on with five political parties (to say nothing of the 
I.L.P.) and the first one to go, since it has least raison 
d’étre, will no doubt be National Labour. 
* * * * 

I shall be surprised if the new Cambridge theatre, 
sponsored by the ever resourceful Mr. Keynes, opens 
its doors on January 27th, as I believe it is still officially 
supposed to do. So will be one of the workmen who 
explained to me, though indeed little explanation was 
necessary, how much still remained to be done when 
I paid the foundations a visit the other day. However 
that may be, it will certainly be a theatre worth waiting 
for. The technical equipment has been designed to 
meet equally lavishly the diverse requirements of opera, 
ballet and drama; the cinema apparatus is reported 
to be the most up-to-date in the country; the seats, 
each complete with the latest refinement in smokeless 
ashtrays, have leg-space alleged to be adequate even 
for a rowing blue; and the restaurant is expected to 
prove the daily point of convergence of every epicurean 
taste in university and town. Whether the fare provided 
on the stage can live up to the quality of its surroundings 
remains to be seen, but in point of variety at any rate 
it will give little opportunity for complaint. A _ film 
will be shown every afternoon, and in the evening either 
a play or a ballet will be performed, generally by a 
London company. 

x * * * 

I suppose it must be true that Professor Gilbert 
Murray is 70, for he says_so, and he ought to know. 
Fortunately there is every sign that he has twenty 
good years of work before him, and this particular 
milestone need only be regarded as an opportunity 
given to his friends to signalise their appreciation of 






the friend who has spent many happy hours with us‘) 
and now, with a consciousness that time is shortening, 
wishes to impress some very important matters on! 
us before the hour strikes. His gesture claims our | 
attention, and what he has to say will certainly 
reward it. 


him. They have seized it very happily, and their tribute | 
to him takes the form of an honour that may also be [ 
in a minor degree lucrative. The two volumes of essays 
to be presented to him, one by his Oxford and one by 
his London friends, should, if they sell, bring in a little © 
stream of royalties which will, in defiance of the laws © 
of gravity, flow constantly up to the Chateau Murray | 
on Boar’s Hill. The contributors have all forgone 
their fees. Whether the printers, binders, publishers 
and booksellers are being equally altruistic I have not 
heard. Even so, I can guarantee with assurance that 7 
enough will come in to pay Dr. Murray’s wine-bills for ever. i 
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* * * * 


The evidence given by a chemist at a London inquest 
this week, to the effect that though the addresses and 
signatures on doctors’ prescriptions were usually illegible 
he always made up the prescription if the Latin text of it 
seemed all right, sounds a little startling to the layman, 
who tends to think name and address desirable as a 
guarantee of good faith. But why in fact are signatures 
so constantly illegible? How often, at any rate in 
newspaper offices, do you get a perfectly good letter, 
every word of it clear, culminating in a scrawl which no 
one in heaven or earth could decipher ? (It can be very 
awkward if the letter needs a reply, for many people are 
highly indignant at having their names misspelt on 
envelopes.) I believe there is a kind of subconscious 
arrogance about it. The writer’s name is so familiar to 
himself that of course everyone else knows it, and when 
he gets to the end of his letter he drives his pen over the 
paper with a gesture that may be magnificent but is 
emphatically not calligraphy. With typewritten letters 
there is no excuse. ‘They should, as they much more 
often do in other countries, bear both a typewritten and 
a pen-written signature. 


eee 





* * * * 





I cannot readily recall any parallel to the steady 
and sustained rise in the circulation of the Daily Telegraph. © 
I have no record of previous figures, but the 460,000 © 
announced on Wednesday must be more than double 
what the total was not long ago. What must be singularly 
atisfying to Lord Camrose and his colleagues is the 
knowledge that the advance is due to no sudden leap 
consequent on adventitious aids like liberal free-insurance 
syhemes or any other kind of “ stunt.” It is, in fact, 
ap anyone who follows the Telegraph regularly recognises, 
the just reward of sound journalistic merit. I know 

» daily which has improved as much in all that makes a 

yper what it should be as the Telegraph has in the last 
tree years. 


* * * * 


There was one remarkable feature about the response 
to Canon Sheppard’s wireless appeal for British Red 
Cross work in Ethiopia on Sunday night. Over £500 was 
received by the first post on Monday morning. Since 
the appeal was only made at 8.45 on the Sunday evening 
that means that the sums, large and small, which made 
up the £500 must all have been posted at pillar-boxes 
in the London area the same evening—for no provincial 
letters posted after 8.45 would have been in time for the 
first delivery in London the next day. JANUS. 
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THE CO-ORDINATION OF DEFENCE 


By MAJOR-GENERAL SIR FREDERICK MAURICE 


HERE is general agreement amongst those who have 
studied the problems of Imperial Defence with 
knowledge and care that the creation of a Ministry of 
Defence to combine the Admiralty, War Office and Air 
Ministry under a single head would produce an un- 
manageable and ineffective piece of government machi- 
nery. There is equally general agreement that something 
must be done to secure a better co-ordinated policy of 
Imperial Defence than we have at present, and a steadily 
increasing volume of instructed opinion is now turning 
towards a reconstruction and development of the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence as the right solution. This 
would follow precedent, for the first important step 
after the Great War, taken to improve our arrangements 
for co-ordinating the work of the Ministries of Defence, 
was the appointment of the Salisbury Committee, which 
reported in 1924 (C.M.D. 2029). This report, while 
rejecting the proposal to create a single Ministry of 
Defence, advised a number of important changes in the 
organisation of the Committee of Imperial Defence, 
which have been made effective. Of these the most 
important was the creation of a permanent sub-committee, 
composed of the chiefs of the General Staff of the three 
services, their main function being to present co-ordinated 
advice to the main committee, which would in its turn 
advise the Cabinet. 

This was a definite step forward in that it gave the 
professional heads of the services the opportunity to 
survey the problems of defence as a whole, and not 
merely from the point of view of their own service. 
But experience has shown that it was only a step. The 
three Chiefs of Staff meet regularly, but they come 
together with their briefs prepared in their own depart- 
ments, they have no independent chairman, and have at 
their disposal as a sub-committee no staff which can 
examine and prepare for them, from the point of view of 
Imperial Defence in general, the problems to be considered. 
It is common knowledge that hitherto agreement has 
been obtained between the three Chiefs of Staff mainly 
by burking difficulties on which differences of opinion 
were apparent. Further the old practice still continues 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty, the Secretary of State 
for War and the Air Minister each independently getting 
approval of his estimates, first from the Cabinet and 
then from Parliament. The next step forward should, I 
suggest, be to remedy these defects by another advance on 
the line which has hitherto been followed. 

Seven years ago I was invited to give a short course 
of lectures to the Imperial Defence College on the “ Or- 
ganisation of the Higher Command.” I continued the 
same course for foursuccessive years. Oneachoccasion the 
changes in our existing system which I recommended were : 

(1) That the Orders in Council defining the functions 
and powers of the First Lord of the Admiralty, the 
Secretary of State for War and the Air Ministry should be 
altered ; that the Ministers should no longer be respon- 
sible to Parliament for everything that concerns their 
respective services, but should instead be responsible to 
Parliament for the execution as regards their services, in 
times of peace, of the policy approved by the Cabinet on 
the recommendation of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence. 

(2) That the Prime Minister, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence, or alternatively the Minister 
who is deputy-chairman of that committee, should present 
to Parliament the Defence Policy of the Government 
before the estimates of the several services are presented. 

(8) That the Minister who is deputy-chairman of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence should be chairman of 


the sub-committee of the three Chiefs of Staff, and should 
have no other Ministerial responsibilities. 

(4) That the sub-committee of the three Chiefs of Staff 
should have at its disposal a small staff composed of 
officers of the three services, who had graduated at the 
Imperial Defence College. That the functions of this 
staff should be to obtain from each of the service depart- 
ments the questions to be considered by the Chiefs of Staff 
sub-committee, and prepare them from the point of view 
of Imperial Defence as a whole. 

(5) That consequentially the present naval, military 
and air secretaries of the Secretary of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence should cease to exist. The system of 
giving the Secretary, who is now also secretary of the 
Cabinet, a technical staff of his own has worked well 
enough with a man of the great ability and discretion of 
Sir Maurice Hankey, but it is unsound in principle to found 
a system on the exceptional qualifications of an individual. 

(6) That it should be the function of the sub-committee 
of the three Chiefs of Staff, as reorganised in this way, to 
advise the Committee of Imperial Defence, which in turn 
would advise the Cabinet, on the order of priority of 
needs of the three services. The composition of the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence is happily elastic, and the 
Prime Minister has power to summon to it anyone whose 
advice he considers desirable, and he has in the past sum- 
moned leaders of the Opposition, and even persons with 
no Parliamentary or official responsibilities. This means 
that the reaction of Defence Policy upon Foreign and 
Imperial Policy, finance, or any other function of govern- 
ment, can be duly weighed before a final decision on 
Defence Policy is reached. 

I suggested that this machinery, if intelligently used, 
would result in providing something the need for which 
has always been felt by each of the three services, namely, 
a clear statement from the Government of the day on its 
policy of Imperial Defence, and a clear statement from 
each of the political heads of the services as to the function 
of his own service in that policy. I suggested further 
that this organisation, designed in the first instance to 
prevent competition, overlapping or waste in time of 
peace,—to insure in short that the taxpayer gets value 
for his money,—would provide us with the means of 
organising an effective higher command in time of war. 
In the early years of the Great War we suffered severely 
from the lack of such an organisation, and only eventually 
arrived at one, which was far from perfect, by costly 
experiment. In war it should be the function of each cf 
the Chiefs of Staff to translate into orders to the comman- 
ders in the field the policy of the Government, determined 
on the general lines which I have here outlined. 

At the end of each of my courses of lectures there fol- 
lowed a discussion, which was always of great interest, 
for the staff of the Imperial Defence College consists of 
men of exceptional ability, whose whole time is given to 
the examination of the problems of Imperial Defence. 
The students are all senior officers carefully chosen, and 
they include representatives of the Civil Service and of the 
Dominions. At first I found that my suggestions had a 
somewhat lukewarm reception, but gradually opinion 
turned more and more in favour of them, and eventually 
the one outstanding difficulty which was put to me turned 
upon the creation of the joint staff which I had proposed 
for the sub-committee of the three Chiefs of Staff. It 
was put to me that it would be very difficult to get officers, 
who from their position have the right to look forward to 
a distinguished career in their own service, to give an 
opinion differing from that of the head of their own service, 
and that in effect an independent co-ordinated opinion is 
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unobtainable. I admit the difficulty, but my answer to 
it is ‘solvitur ambulando.’ If the end is seen to be good, 
I believe that means of reaching the end will be found, 
and the experiment is worthy of trial. I cannot believe 
that the career of a good man will be allowed to suffer 
because of an honest opinion honestly expressed, while 
service on the Chief of Staff’s secretariat can be made 


attractive to the best men by making it a recognised step ~ 


to promotion, 


The first step towards the co-ordination of Defence 
Policy was taken in 1904, when Mr. Balfour created the 
Committee of Imperial Defence. The next step was taken 
in 1924, when effect was given to the recommendations of 
the Salisbury Committee. It is now time for a third step. 
I do not suggest that the step which I have proposed is 
the final one, but believe it to follow naturally on those 
which have gone before, and to go as far as is at present 
practicable, 


THE REAL HITLER ?* 


By R. H. S. CROSSMAN 


HE English tourist who crosses the German frontier 
moves at once into an entirely strange world. But 
he does not know it. The railways, the hotels and the 
museums—the only parts of Germany which he really 
sees—are just as they were in the days of the Republic. 
3ut under this superstructure of international respecta- 
bility lives a nation whose economy, morality and 
religion have been completely transformed. So complete 
is this transformation that anyone who is initiated into 
it soon begins to believe that England is an unreal 
fantasy. Imperceptibly he accommodates himself to the 
new standards : 
Nazi Germany as the normal life of the modern State. 
When he returns to England the reverse process occurs. 
Again he feels himself in a dream world, a world of law 
and order where you can speak without fear of spies, 
where truth is attainable and where decent people do not 
always go in fear of their lives. Gradually he accommo- 
dates himself to the change, and Nazi Germany in its 
turn becomes a nightmare, something which you read 
about in the penny papers but which cannot really exist. 
Anyone who has lived in both England and Germany 
will recognise this feeling of hallucination which over- 
comes the traveller as he moves from one country to the 
He cannot simultaneously believe both worlds 
to be real. In reading Dr. Olden’s new book I had a 
similar sensation. For the first fifty pages I felt, ‘ This 
vannot be true: it is grotesquely one-sided, a malicious 
parody of the facts.” As I read on, I began to settle down 
again in Nazi Germany. The feeling of nightmare passed : 
this was the sober truth, the German truth which no one 
who has not experienced a little of it can possibly believe. 
This farrago of sadism, idealism and cunning is_ the 
biography of the Founder of the Third Reick. It is 
interesting to observe how Dr. Olden has achieved this 
effect. He has added very few facts to the data already 
gathered by Conrad Heiden in his History of National 
Socialism, and by Arthur Rosenberg in his [History of the 
German Republic. Apart from some sordid details about 
Hitler’s family, and some recollections of his Vienna days 
furnished by a fellow-vagrant, there is little new material 
in this book. As history it is sketchy and disjointed : 
no solid framework of economic or political causation is 
attempted. Instead, Dr. Olden has immersed himself in 
the turgid waters of Mein Kampf. His biography is 
indeed a brilliant commentary upon Hitler’s own auto- 
biography, with parallel passages from Goebbels’ 
reminiscences. 

Dr. Olden’s commentary makes one fact incontestably 
clear—the consistency of the Leader’s policy. Mein 
Kampf was published ten years ago. Hitler has never 
swerved from the principles there enunciated. In it he 
laid all his cards upon the tables—his objective, the 
destruction of the weak, the triumph of the strong: his 
methods of propaganda, the repetition of simple slogans 
until they are believed: his tactics, to side with the 
influential people and to use every means to power 


~* Hitler, By Rudolf Olden, (Querido Verlag: N.V. Amsterdam.) 
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imperceptibly he accepts the life of 


available; his panacea for social evils, the annihilation 
of the Jews; his political programme, to maintain 
capitalism, to increase armaments and to win the war of 
revenge. Everything was to be read in Mein Kampf by 
anyone bold enough to brave its style. 

From the day of the Munich Putsch, when the Reichs- 
wehr fired on the S.A., Hitler decided to keep on the safe 
side of the Law and of the Army. His revolutionary 
supporters said to themselves that the Leader was a clever 
man to talk in that way. But he meant it, as those 
revolutionaries found to their cost on June 30th. Equally 
clearly he maintained his intention, at whatever cost, of 
exterminating the Jews. His conservative backers 
thought it excellent election chatter. But he meant that 
too. He has been completely open and outspoken ; 
but friend and foe alike have heard only what they 
wished to hear. Will he have the same miraculous 
success in foreign affairs? Here too Mein Kampf is 
unequivocal, And yet, charmed by the magic of his 
personality and their own wishes, the foreign Powers too 
seem inclined to say ‘* He cannot really mean it: after 
all he must be a normal, intelligent man.” Nothing has 
contributed more to his success than this belief that, 
when it came to a pinch, Hitler would behave in the 
normal way. But Hitler is not a normal man. 

What is it that makes him the prodigy that he is? 
Dr. Olden rightly points to the fact that his complete 
philosophy of life, apart from the finishing touches added 
by Alfred Rosenberg, was conditioned by his vagrant 
years in pre-War Vienna. His pan-Germanism, anti- 
Semitism, anti-Socialism, anti-Liberalism are all resultants 
of that dreary period when he slept in doss-houses and 
tinted picture postcards for a living. There has been no 
development since then, only adaptation to circumstance. 
For close on twenty-five years he has had no intellectual 
‘ares : in an epoch of doubt and uncertainty his adolescent 
fixations have suffered no change. Secondly, his concep- 
tion of politics is peculiar. Denying the importance 
of economics, despising the working-classes as fools for 
whose intelligence no lie can be too stupid, he has remained 
unscathed by the worries which attack the normal 
politician, and has felt no impulse to attack injustice 
or inequality. Profoundly respectful to the army, the 
capitalist and the junker, he has longed only. to abolish 
the system which deliberately gives to the weak and the 
oppressed weapons with which they can defend themselves 
against the strong. Rejecting the fundamental principle 
of democratic civilisation, he has longed to restore the 
pristine glory of a Germany where the strong ruled and 
the weak were subject. 

These are qualities which belong to many of us singly. 
Bestow them all upon one man and add the gift of illimit- 
able rhetoric: you have created a national portent. 
Herr Hitler has been the supreme dissolvent of political 
parties.. By substituting the Weltanschawung for the 
principle as the bond of unity, he has transformed the 
party into the amorphous mass. As Dr. Olden says, there 
is no Left or Right under National Socialism. For Left 
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and Right imply differences of principle, whereas National 
Socialism is the denial of principle. Stripped of the 
political personal and religious loyalties of common, 
democratic humanity, the nation becomes an obedient 
herd. In charge of the herd are a few discordant herds- 
men, and behind the herdsmen dimly discerned stand the 
owners of the cattle. ‘The owners are perhaps a little 
uneasy. They have paid the herdsmen well, but they 
realise that only one among them knows the word of 


PSYCHIC FORCES : 


By THE HON. MRS. 


AM hazarding an attempt which may well be 

abortive to summarise the impression made on me 
personally by five articles which have recently appeared 
in The Spectator under the general title of ‘ Psychic 
Forces”—a_ title, it may be said, which quite aptly 
describes what the papers are not about. The five writers, 
eminent in their several ways, make no attempt to 
define or explain forces whether psychic or other, but 
merely to give a short account of various kind of research 
now being carried on into supernormal or extra-sensory 
perceptions. What are called physical phenomena, 
materialisations, apports, telekinesis, poltergeists, haunt- 
ings, and the rest are not, or are barely, touched upon. 
Professor Broad, in his first article dismisses them with 
scant respect, and he passes with relief to ‘ purely 
mental phenomena.” 

The best known of the operations of the mind which 
cannot be explained as normal activity of the body 
through its brain is telepathy. When this word is 
mentioned no one quivers in distrust or thinks he is 
being asked to believe in spirits or ghosts, or rappings. 
To that extent at least the fact that thought can be 
conveyed from one mind to another without the inter- 
mediary of the senses is acknowledged by everyone. But 
the power is so inexplicable, so sporadic and unreliable 
that orthodox science has passed it by. There is 
another reason perhaps for this neglect. Spiritualists 
had their own theory, and believed that discarnate spirits 
from another field of being contrived to communicate 
with those still imprisoned in the flesh. Constant reference 
was, indeed still is, made to the mysterious conveyance 
of information as a proof of spirit intervention, but tele- 
pathy acting between medium and sitter, or between one 
part of an automatist’s mind and another part, was a less 
fanciful explanation, involved no tiresome or superstitious 
beliefs, and did not expose people to the accusation of 
foolish credulity. So telepathy was invoked to explain 
all and every evidence which on the first examination 
might seem to support the existence of spirit communica- 
tion. As the cause of many strange mental phenomena 
it legitimately holds the ficld. But what of telepathy 
itself? Evidence has been patiently accumulated for 
many years. The records of the British Society for 
Psychical Research would alone be enough to demonstrate 
its existence to any impartial student, and of course there 
are many other societies in different parts of the world 
which have done the same work. So constant has been 
the use of telepathy as a credible explanation of inex- 
plicable happenings that it has itself escaped adequate 
It is as if Science had established 
the existence of a force called electricity which accounted 
for certain phenomena, and had been content to go no 
further. 

Side by side too with telepathy there are mental 
phenomena which cannot be covered by that word. 
I have not space here to do more than allude to the 
curious examples of what is called clairvoyance, or of 
Premonition or warning, in other words the acquisition 


command to which the cattle answer. If he should 
fail... But a kindly providence has arranged that 
Herr Hitler’s respect for the powers that be is beyond 
question. 

So Dr. Olden. Such ideas will seem fantastic to most 
English readers. I found them fantastic too, as I put 
Dr. Olden’s book aside and returned to the routine of 
English life. And yet the suspicion haunts me that his 
fantasy happens to be the sober truth. 


VI. A SUMMING UP 


of knowledge that is not in the content of any living mind, 
sometimes conveyed with obvious intention. The 
most baffling and perhaps the most important manifesta- 
tion of supernormal power is precognition, dealt with in 
Mr. Saltmarsh’s paper. Neither he nor anyone else can 
do more at present than collect evidence of this strange 
faculty, so strange and unaccountable indeed that 
scientific men rarely admit its existence. He quotes various 
well-authenticated instances of precognition. The 
present writer possesses a large collection of such cases, 
having for some years felt that in the faculty of precog- 
nition may be found the key to a better understanding of 
the real conditions of our existence. Mr. J. W. Dunne, 
whatever conclusions may be formed about his mathe- 
matical explanations, has established cogent evidence 
for the occurrence of precognitive dreams. 

The Spectator has performed a signal service in grouping 
together several papers which though seemingly unrelated 
have in reality a common underlying subject, namely 
the supernormal powers of the human mind. Even 
Mr. Richmond’s paper dealing with Lord Balfour’s 
study of trance communication, or Mr. Carington’s 
account of enquiries into the personalities of mediums 
and their alleged controls and communicators, come 
largely into this category, while the investigations of 
Mr. Tyrrell, following on the work of others in the same 
line, deal directly with what Dr. Rhine of Duke University 
calls extra-sensory perception. 

These five articles help to enforce a definite conclusion, 
at least upon my own mind, but a conclusion difficult to 
express briefly. Research into supernormal powers is 
leading us to a new conception of our very being. We 
now know that we are not restricted completely to the 
physical powers of our bodies, but can occasionally 
transcend, not merely extend, them in certain directions. 
Once it is demonstrated that part of our being thinks 
and plans, dreams and aspires, in ways which are not 
bounded by or directed by the physical body; that a 
human being can occasionally see, hear or feel what is 
happening in far distances of space; can peer into an 
unknown but verifiable past, and equally into an unpre- 
dictable but eventually fulfilled future, and this not in 
vague terms but with evidential detail, once these powers 
are admitted, some scientific explanation will have to be 
furnished. It will then be discovered that many an 
instance of supernormal faculty which has been attributed 
to chance or superstition or ignorance can be linked up 
with the existence of that faculty in higher manifestations 
such as art and religion. 

For the moment let us pretend it has been definitely 
proved that our minds can operate beyond or without 
our physical apparatus, here and now in this life as we 
know it. What might be the implications of such an 
admitted fact ? If the existence of mental activity and 
perception independent of the physical body could be 
demonstrated, would it be a very wide assumption that 
some part of our mind and being stands in a different 
relation to time and space from the rest, and may be the 
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part of us which will survive? If a part can function 
now without the limitations of the bodily senses... 
why not after death? I cannot do more than hint at 
such a suggestion. 

For the present, research into the barely recognised 
and hardly understood mental perceptions or faculties 
which we possess should be continuous and unremitting. 
The matter is of supreme importance, but as with many 
another scientific. investigation, protracted and ‘patient 


—— 


research is essential. Skilled devotion as well as endoy. 
ment are needed ; the first is available, and the second jf 
provided would increase the opportunities for investiga. 
tion and discovery, leading finally to an accepted synthesis, 

As Professor Broad in the last sentence of his article 7 
says: “ Plainly this is exactly the kind of situation which 7 
challenges the experimentalist to further detailed inves. 
tigation, and demands new theoretical concepts from 
the philosopher.” 


STAKHANOVISM AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 


By GORONWY REES 


sen HE significance of the Stakhanov movement,” 


said Stalin, at the first All-Union Conference 
of Stakhanovites in Moscow, in November, 1935, 
“consists in the fact that it is preparing the conditions 
for the transition from Socialism to Communism.” 
Communism, Stalin added, is that society whose motto 
is “ rom each man according to his ability, to each man 
according to his need’; the words, to most men, have 
always seemed so Utopian that it surprises us when 
anyone, even a Communist, applies them to any immediate 
and practical task. That Stalin should apply them to 
Stakhanovism will .surprise most people even more, 
because little is known of it in this country. In essence, 
Stakhanovism is a movement intended, by the reorganisa- 
tion of labour, to exploit to the full modern advances 
in industrial technique and equipment. Perhaps _ its 
significance is best explained by the story of the Russian 
coal-miner Stakhanov, from whom the movement has 
taken its name. 

On May 4th, 1935, Stalin, in an address to the graduates 
from the Red Army Academy, said that the U.S.S.R. 
“having outlived the famine in technical resources ”’ 
had entered the period of “famine in the matter of 
workers capable of harnessing technique, and of advancing 
it.” Thus he recognised the backwardness of labour in 
the U.S.S.R. “ Technique,” he added, “in the charge 
of people who have mastered technique, can and should 
perform miracles.” Alexei Stakhanov, a coal-miner in 
the Donetz district, was inspired by the speech with a 
desire to increase the productivity of his mine. He was 
not. a member of the Communist Party, but he, and 
the Party organiser, and the head of Stakhanov’s 
section, were dissatisfied with the organisation of 
Jabour in the mine. Each hewer did his own timber- 
ing and walling, and cut coal only for 2}-3 hours. Two 
shifts worked on this system, a third shift was the 
repair shift. 

The pneumatic drill which cut the coal was thus only 
worked, with interruptions, for five or six hours. Stak- 
hanov and his friends decided that, instead of the eight 
men who had previously worked on eight different divi- 
sions of the coal surface, one man alone should do the 
whole work of cutting. It was a cross gallery 85 metres 
long, the coal seam 1.4 metres thick. On the night of 
August 31st Stakhanov, taking two timberers, went 
down the pit and in 5 hours 45 minutes, “ which passed,” 
he says, “ almost unnoticed,” worked through the whole 
cross-cut and cut 102 tons of coal. A few days later he 
cut 227 tons of coal in one shift. This astonishing result 
to his experiment led to a re-organisation of the whole 
mine. The number of points at which the coal was cut 
was reduced by a half, the walling and timbering spe- 
cialised, and instead of the normal 13-14 tons of coal 
per shift 60-65 tons were cut. The number of workmen 
per shift was reduced from 22 to 10. The new methods 
on the cross-cut were followed by a reorganisation in 


every department of coal-mining, and this example 
was imitated all over the Donetz coalfield: output was 
increased in the lowest cases by 44 per cent., in some 
by 139 per cent. From coal-mining the movement 
spread into other industries, in which the same methods 
of greater specialisation and better organisation were 
applied. In. the Ordshonikidze works at Kharcoy, 144) 
tractors left the main conveyor-belt every seven minutes, | 
instead of the 72 fixed by the Plan: in the locomotive! 
works at Voroshilovgrad the piece-rate standards were | 
exceeded by 125 per cent., 250 per cent., and 300 per| 
cent. Similar results have been achieved in textile mills, § 
electrical works, in the boot and shoe industry, aad 
wherever “ Stakhanov ” methods were applied. Finally, | 
a Stakhanovist Conference was summoned, which met in L. 
the Kremlin on November Mth, attended by 3,000 H 
Stakhanovist workers from the railways, the light and 
heavy industries and the timber industry: it was] 
addressed by Kaganovitch, Ordshonikidze, Voroshiloy | 
and Stalin. 


These results show the movement’s importance : but 
it must not be misunderstood. In the first place, the 
methods applied, varying in each industry, are but an 
adaptation to the most modern equipment and largest- 
scale industry of methods used in every industrial system, F 
specialisation and organisation of labour, and they are | 
therefore to be distinguished from a mere “ speeding up” 
of production. The new application of these methods | 
has been made possible by the modern industrial equip- 
ment and large-scale industry of the U.S.S.R., but, 
wherever no external obstacle exists, the same more — 
advanced labour technique is inevitable. But the immense 
increase in productivity they make possible in_ the 
U.S.S.R. may well revolutionise the economic. and 
political relations of the world. In coal-mining, for 
instance, the U.S.S.R., now. producing 108 million tons 
a year, may hope, with these new methods, to exceed 
the production of the United States. And it is clear that 
“ Stakhanovist ” methods, which are being applied net | 
only in industry, but in agriculture and in the Army aiid 
Navy, may give to the U.S.S.R. an industrial and military 
strength which will make her impregnable from attack 
from East or West, or from both: and the day of the 
new Drang nach Osten may already be over. 


Sieh carta 





~~ 


But Stakhanovism has implications even more 
interesting. The rapidity with which the movement 


has spread, the application of the new methods in every | 
field of industry, show that Stakhanovism is not merely | 
the making of records: it is an advance which has long 
been prepared and can now be made. It is the adaptation 
to advanced industrial conditions of a young race of 
workers whose inefficiency has been overcome by training 
and experience. Thus, in every industry, the changes in | 
labour technique were suggested, not by experts or | 
works officials, but by workers to whom the possibility 





of an advance had become increasingly plain in the | 
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course of their work. And it shows the value and 
efficiency of the new methods that they, in turn, should 
give rise to new machines, such as that on which the 
shoemaker, Smyetanin, prepared the uppers for 1,860 
pairs of shoes. * All that was required,”’ he said, “ was 
a certain rhythm and an exact knowledge of the work 
process.” ; 

The spontaneity of the movement, opposed often 
by the conservatism of experts and technicians, is very 
remarkable. Increased productivity, to the individual 
worker, means @ large increase in wages, for the wage 
rates, based on piecework, are unaltered. But the enthu- 
siasm which greeted Stakhanov and his imitators shows 
that to their fellow-workers the connexion between 
increased productivity and the higher standard of life 
possible for all was simple and immediate : the enthusiasm, 
the joy, with which the new methods were accepted are 
explicable only on the assumption that the Soviet worker 
knows he will share in the increased productivity of 


society. Equally remarkable is the eagerness with 
which the rulers of the State accepted the movement, 
adopted the suggestions of the workers, and made 
the movement a part of official policy. “* We, the leaders 
of the Government, have learned a great deal from you, the 
Stakhanovites,”’ Stalin said at the conference. It is 
exactly this readiness, on the part of the workers to 
initiate, of the Government to advance, an increase in 
productivity which distinguishes Stakhanovism from 
similar attempts elsewhere, such as Taylorism or Tech- 
nology, to increase productivity by the scientific exploita- 
tion of labour. Such an increase is possible only when it 


is not fatal to the workers in the form of unemployment, 


to industry in the form of overproduction. In Viychuga 
the weavers Dussya and Maria Vinogradova, who normally 
attended to 20 looms, applied for permission to attend 
to 100, and finally attended to 144. That this should 
be possible is a revolution, not only in technique, but 
in human society. 


THE SUBURB WIFE 


By FRANCIS GOWER 


HAT happens to the further education of the girl 
who leaves a secondary school at eighteen, puts 
in a few years at secretarial or other work, then marries a 
husband with an income of something between £300 and 
£500 a year in a suburban flat or villa? The income is 
enough to li on in a simple way. Lack of means is not 
the trouble, unless an attempt is made to set standards 
that the income will not justify. The question is not how 
to lay out money, but how to lay out time. It is probably 
a no-maid house, with daily help more or less adequate. 
The husband goes off by the 9.17 and gets home by the 
6.59. Before the children begin to come, at any rate, 
everything necessary about the house is done by lunch- 
time. When luncheon is cleared away—no formidable 
matter-—five sclid hours remain before the business of 
getting supper is put in hand. 


How are they to be employed ? How, in fact, are they 
employed today ? Is there any link between them and 
the formal school education that ended half a dozen years 
before? Can they be used, are they used, to enrich life 
with something that will compensate for the inevitable 
toil and drudgery to which so many hours of the married 
woman’s life must be devoted ? It is no use pretending 
that drudgery does not bulk large in such a life. It does, 
and it must. No one can contend that there is anything 
inspiring or enlarging to the mind in making beds or 
darning socks or cleaning silver or planning meals. They 
are all useful and necessary pieces of service, but life con- 
tains higher possibilities than that. A life in which the 
waking hours of the average day was filled with duties 
such as these would be a static, barren, undeveloping 
affair. The more we are cumbered about with doing, the 
more imperative it is to give thought to being. 

This is a social problem of real importance, and it 
deserves to be seriously discussed, as it is being in some 
quarters. I noticed a remark made the other day by 
the Editor of The Spectator, to the effect that ‘age 
could not wither Cleopatra nor custom stale her infinite 
variety, but a one-maid villa in a London suburb would 
do it in eighteen months,” which—quoted, I gather, 
without any of the reservations with which it was hedged 
round—enabled enterprising reporters to elicit admir- 
ably indignant comments from various inhabitants of 
the local-government area in question. Yet—with the 
reservations—it is obviously true. The line of least 
resistance is very nearly the strongest thing on earth, 


To drift through life is ten times easier than to cultivate 
life. It needs an effort to grasp an opportunity; it 
needs none at all to let a dozen slip. Of course there 
is no case for sweeping generalisations. I have the 
profoundest admiration for the young men and women, 
married or unmarried, who buy or borrow books worth 
reading and read them, who stand hours to get into the 
gallery at a theatre or concert, for whom the radio 
means more than jazz and the cinema more than mere- 
tricious romance. They, at least, are getting something 
a great deal better into their lives than ever Cleopatra 


did. 


But are they the majority ? And even if they are, 
which I doubt, is not the minority so large as to justify 
some concern? I am not for a moment blaming; 
I am only wondering, and at most regretting. I am 
conscious enough how easy it would be for me, if I were 
a woman left alone with an afternoon on my hands 
five days a week, to let the walls of life insensibly close 
in on me, and find myself (or, worse still, fail to find 
myself) growing petty and superficial. For the married 
woman in the suburban villa has little external stimulus. 
She is likely enough to be a stranger to the neighbour- 
hood. Organisations like the Workers’ Educational 
Association, or the Association for Adult Education, 
or the Women’s Institutes, are for the most part not 
for her; the wage-earner and the salary-earner do not 
always mix. Nor, certainly, are the admirable lectures 
and classes organised in many centres for the 
unemployed. She is not, like her husband, brought 
daily in contact with another and a larger world. 
Just where she is there is a gap, and too often she 
falls into it. 

So far as this is true it is clearly to be deplored. And 
something, just as clearly, should be done about it. To 
put it on no other ground, it is desirable that citizens 
should be good citizens, and voters intelligent voters. It 
is important, to begin with, that the good citizen, in this 
case a feminine citizen living on a modest household income 
and with some hours of leisure daily on her hands, should 
keep herself reasonably conversant with the life of the 
nation and the world. She must, in a word, read a daily 
paper—which is sometimes diflicult if the husband carries 
it off every morning to read in the train. And it must be 
read critically, not, as too often, with blind credulity. 
That argues the possession of some “ background,” which 
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every gitl reasonably educated should have acquired by 
the time she leaves school at the age of eighteen, and 
ought to have gone on developing since. We have just 
witnessed an astonishing popular manifestation of opinion 
on a vital question of foreign policy, but from precisely 
what strata of the population it emanated it is difficult to 
know. How many, for example, of the suburban wife 
class had views on the peace-plan, and expressed them by 
writing to their M.P., or supporting some resolution at a 
Jocal meeting? It would be interesting and valuable, 
but probably impossible, to discover. 

Even if all this, or much of it, is true, what, it may 
reasonably be asked, can be done to keep lives from 
narrowing ? Two things at least. More agents and 
instruments for the broadening of life must be provided, 
and the girl must be sent from school into the world 
resolved that she will not let her tastes degenerate or her 
interests grow cramped when they ought to be con- 
tinually expanding. That is a task for the teachers, who 
have enough tasks, and difficult enough, as it is. Some- 
how they have to equip girls not merely to earn a living, 
but to live. Only on a sound foundation can a sound 
superstructure rise. If there is an inner demand for 


WINTER 


worthy sustenance for the mind and spirit, it will not 
content to go unsatisfied. 

But externals are essential too. To read about t, 
events of the day with no one to discuss them wii” 
(till after 7.15 p.m.) is dull work. The Churches used 4) 
make contacts far more than they do today, for the simp 
reason that far more people were associated with church, 
then than now. Societies, political, social, religious, fy 
the most part meet in the evening, in the hope of securiy, 
husband as well as wife ; actually they more often succey 
in getting neither. It is with the B.B.C. pre-eminent) — 
that the opportunity lies. Perhaps Sir John Reith and ji 
colleagues realise it. Perhaps they are trying to provid. 7 
in the afternoon hours programmes which are neither dy 
nor highbrow, but which will extend the knowledge ¢ 
the young wife of modest means, and keep her intere!_ 
in literature and art and music, and all that gives li — 
eternal values, fresh. They may be trying, but afte — 
‘some study of afternoon programmes, I rather hope the > 
are not. For they are obviously not succeeding, and| 
should like to think it was still open to them to try and{ 
succeed. <A field lies fallow that both demands ay 
deserves cultivation, 










SEASIDE 


By JAN STRUTHER 


ITERATURE, that assidu: 
cies. has long kept alive ii 
a sea-faring, or at any rate a 
must continually (or so we ¥ 
believe) go down to the sea ax and all we ask is a 
tall ship and a telescope to look xr through. In sober 
fact, however, the sea, for most ot us, comes but once a 
year—in August. For the rest o! the time it might just 
as well not exist: indeed, on the rare occasions in the 
past when some emergency has taken me to its borders 
during the intervening months, I have been apt to look 
at it a little queerly and say “* Good Lord—it’s still there!” 
as though I had expected someone to roll it up and put it 
away under the band-stand along with the deck-chairs 
and all the other paraphernalia of summer. 


yster-mother of falla- 
he belief that we are 
ving, nation. We 
have the foreigner 


But a year ago I fell into the clutches of an ex-coastguard 
cottage, intending to use it only in the summer holidays. 
Since then I have spent almost every week-end by the 
sea: and curiously enough it is the winter ones which 
I have enjoyed the most. 

A town, a seaside resort, is a different matter. There, 
the deserted pier, the derelict bathing huts, the forlorn 
and shuttered kiosks, stand as melancholy reminders of 
suspended activity : it is like a ballroom in dust-sheets. 
But here, though the beach is thronged in summer by the 
overflow from the bungalow village a mile to the east, 
there is, in winter, nothing to remind one of the invaders, 
except a small wooden hut which clings precariously to a 
jutting ridge of shingle. In one of the recent gales it 
failed to cling, and through its upside-down windows 
one could see a litter of thick white cups and saucers. 
When the owners righted it and repaired the damaged 
side they put back one of the planks the wrong way up ; 
60 that the legend on its east wall now reads as follows : 

BEVCH 
TRVYS 

Except for this hut, and a couple of tarred shacks 
where the fishermen keep their gear, there is little to break 
the horizontal Jines which make sea and marshland so 
much more restful to the townsman’s eye, ceaselessly 
fretted by perpendiculars, than all the enchantments of 
woodland or mountain scenery. To the west lie the 
saltings of the estuary, their pools lapis, their herbage 


astonishing jade; and beyond them the river, deepend 
and narrowed by its restraining walls, swirls out savage)! 
at six knots. To the cast, beyond the bungalow outcro) 
eight miles of unspoiled coastline stretch between her 
and the lighthouse on the Ness. Ironically enough it 
peacefulness is due to war: for if it were not for th! 
artillery practice-ranges which lie behind it, it would lox 
ago have been exploited. Disarmament will spell it 
doom. 


4 
4 
x 
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To the south lies the sea itself, a couple of hundre!)_ 
yards away at high-water, but at the low springs near|/ 
a mile. It comes in across the flat sand not, perhaps) 
“faster than a horse can gallop,” but certainly faste! 
than a human being can wade in gumboots: as I dis. 
covered one bitterly cold December day when I walked: 
out (half-way to France, it seemed) to buy shrimps from 
an old man with gold ear-rings. He had caught no shrimp: — 
that day: but he mentioned en passant that he had seen 
his grandfather ploughing them sands with a pair oi 
horses by moonlight to find bars of gold which had been 
cast up from the wreck of a French brig. Which, even i 
it was really silver, and by daylight, and somebody else's 
grandfather, and only one horse, was worth getting wet 
to hear. And if, like him, I had been wearing thigh- 
boots, I should have stayed for a great deal more. 





Bar-gold is rare, but the sands hold other treasures: — 
indeed, one of the reasons why I prefer the winter is” 
the superior quality and richer variety of its flotsam. 
The morning after a gale yields the best results, and if 
the wind has been southerly most of the tins and bottles 
have French names on them: a detail which has some: 
how put France on the map for me as no amount of 
geography lessons had ever done. 

The items in my year’s list may be divided into animal, 
vegetable and hardware. The hardware includes tea-” 
chests, sugar-boxes, logs, spars and other potential 
firewood ; bed-springs, mattresses, motor-tyres, bathing’ 


shoes, rope, saucepans, frying-pans, and kettles; 4 
green glass net-float (falsely reputed unbreakable), ' 


a window-frame, several hatch-covers, a life-jacket,” 
a pound of candles (salt-caked), two netting-shuttles, 
a panama hat, a topee, and three beautiful and? 
Juxurious wicker-covered flasks, invaluable for picnics. i 

i 
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The animal section tells a sadder tale, for it consists 
almost entirely of dead birds, black duck for the most 
part, who have died of disease or starvation, their feathers 
clogged with fuel-oil. Larger corpses have been mercifully 
lacking, with the exception of two sheep who made the 
shingle spit unvisitable for a couple of weeks before they 
were solemnly interred in quicklime by the local police. 
As for the vegetable section, it would stock a greengrocer’s. 
I have found oranges, lemons, grape-fruit, apples and 


sUccey  greengages ; sarrots, onions, cabbages, radishes and 
inenthie potatoes ; and after one particularly rough night the 
and}; beach was improbably strewn with excellent cobnuts. 


Strangest of all, there is an intermittent but hitherto 
lavish supply of coconut husks, which, dried; burn very 
sweetly with a white ash and a faint ropy smell. The 
collecting of them, in sacks, enables much good Man of 
Aran stuff to be put over on guests who are in need of 





ves litt 

t afte. exercise. 

‘e the I have kept to the last—since it will not be believed 
and] anyway—my crowning, my red-letter day, when I 
and} found, on a single tide, an unbroken electric light bulb, 
ls ay! astuffed olive, an arum lily and a moth-ball. 

As the water ebbs it reveals another beauty which in 
summer is quickly trampled and obscured but which 
in winter lies almost untouched from tide to tide : namely, 
the curious and lovely patterns traced in sand by the 
complicated cross-rhythms of wind and water. Only 
an experienced needlewoman could do justice in words 
to such a variety of rimplings and crinklings, of pleatings 

and puckerings, of gaugings, rufflings, gofferings, and 
pene pin-tuckings as it is possible to find; though somebody 
vagel with a knowledge of heraldry could perhaps convey 
—_ a few of the designs in such terms as nebuly, raguly 
her or dancetty (semée, he might add, of starfish proper). 
oh its If the wind has been strong and steady, the ridges are 
T the as deep and regular as corduroy ; if it has blown gustily, 
long they may look like a cardiographic record of a man in 
ial the last stages of heart-disease ; while if the day has 
been windless the gentle laminations of the ebb will have 
ndre— Jeft nothing but a delicate surface embroidery, a pattern 
yearly of interlinked chevrons damascened on the smooth sand 
haps ' ina fine nacreous dust of powdered shells. 
laste As for the weather, until a year ago I imagined that the 
L dis seaside, from October to April, was an unremitting 
alked) hell of cold, wind and wet. Well, there is certainly 
fron cold, but it is not the sodden cold of weald or marsh, 
‘mips and it has been more than worth while for the sake of 
Set two new experiences: the sight of a thousand upturned 
ir 0" shells frozen into the rimed sand, each filled with a precise 
been! individual helping of snow; and the curious, half-crisp, 
en i half-soapy texture of frozen foam when crushed between the 
else's fingers. But even in a district whose low rainfall is made 
; wel up for by the speed, strength and frequency of its winds, 
high- there is a surprising number of days when it is possible 
to sit on the beach and enjoy all the advantages of summer 
ives; = Without its two crowning drawbacks—the presence 
er is. Of other people, and an uneasy feeling that you ought 
sam. to be immersing yourself in the sea. 
id if England—-which is why her climate is so often abused 
ttles by people with tidy minds—wears her seasons haphazard, 
yme- dining in tweeds if she feels inclined and flaunting a 
it of ball-dress for breakfast when the mood takes her. You 
may find a patch of purest winter in July (like “ Part 
nl: of Flint ” on an old map), while the pieces of summer which 
tea we scattered recklessly throughout the year would, if 
itial. «= Put end to end, make a total of which any country 
hing| might be proud. If this is true of her countryside, it is 


3 even more true of her sea-coast: for here there is not 


J 





nle). | even a skeleton tree or a bare hedgerow to point inexorably 
ket, to the calendar, shattering our make-believe ; here the 
les, = Splendid insignia of summer, never worn, cannot be 
and) Missed; and the year, like the human heart, is as young 
ies as it feels, 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


MONG the minor quarrels which are warming up 
the cold new year, there appears to be one on 
hand about whether or not young poets should be (a) 
angry, (b) unintelligible. (The two qualities would secm 
to have no connexion, unless it is held that poetic rage 
plays the devil with grammar and construction.) Should 
human beings express in verse the indignation which they 
have always, and very properly, felt against the exasperat- 
ing actions of other human. beings and the shocking 
world which we have all helped to make? I gather 
that Mr. St. John Ervine thinks no, Mr. Geoffrey Grigson 
ves. Should we wait to compose verse in some moment 
(if any such should arrive to us) of comparative good 
humour, or should we fling on to paper in corrosive 
ink our numerous and harmonious rage? The answer 
could only be properly arrived at by lengthy examination 
into the effects of anger on poets, past and present. 

How various poets have carried their anger is almost 
as important as how they have carried their love. The 
cause of their rage is also of some relevance ; which of the 
particular aspects of the disgraceful world (as Mr. Grigson 
very properly calls it) has inflamed them. All human 
beings sometimes, and poets very often (some, like 
Pope, continuously), are angry with the disgraceful 
treatment accorded them by their fellow creatures ; 
others less personally, with some disgraceful deed or 
deeds they observe to be committed ; others, like Shelley, 
with the disgraceful world at large. All three rages 
may produce fine, or extremely poor, poetry. When 
into Lycidas stalks the angry St. Peter, shaking his 
mitred locks and delivering himself of his strong dis- 
approbation of the state of the church, the result is 
a fine passage, and a memorable social indictment, but 
loveliness only returns, with Alpheus, when the dread 
voice is past. Yet Milton could be angry beautifully ; 
so could most great poets who have vented their rage 
in numbers. The anger in love was carried by Shake- 
speare, and even by Donne, to heights that it has never, 
I think, touched again ; on the other hand, Shakespeare’s 
anger with the sorry scheme of things was less anger 
than a splendid philosophic pity. Dryden in angry 
satire was often tiresome; the incomparably more 
exquisite Marvell still more so. . . . But this vast theme 
cannot be discussed haphazard. 

As to the other complaint about ‘* young poets,” that 
they write unintelligibly, there would seem to be only 
three things which should make anything written honestly, 
by some one in possession of his senses, unintelligible to a 
reader similarly endowed. The writer may refer, without 
adequate elucidation, to some undivulged fact, to which 
the reader has no access ; or he may write on a subject 
outside the reader's intellectual ken; or he may use 
defective grammar and construction. Short of these, 
any verse can surely be grasped, if so desired, even 
through verbose wrappings (the great fault in much 
modern technique) and despite necessarily imperfect 
sympathies between the concrete and imagist method 
of expression, and the more traditional literary 
and abstract. The reader may feel often, “ Surely 
rather many words for a rather simple thought,” and that 
a poet of a terser age and a finer phase of the English 
language would have disposed of it more quickly and 
more memorably ; but he will grasp it all right. 

As to anger with the world, do modern young poets 
express more of this than did their predecessors? I 
have observed in them rather a certain complacency, an 
optimistic belief that the disgraceful world may be on 
the way to be saved after all. I cannot quite share this 
belicf, but it is very respectable, and I hope the young 
poets will not lose it and become despairing cynics, 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 
Ballet 


Tne vogue of Ballet continues unabated, in default of real 
competition from the “‘ legitimate” stage; for even a poor 
ballet, given one or two good dancers, is better entertainment 
than a bad play. In the company headed by Miss Markova 
and Mr. Dolin, which is now appearing at the Duke of York’s 
Theatre, there are these two good dancers and Miss Wendy 
‘Toye, besides a number of others who vary in standard from 
what is called ‘* promising’ downwards. It seems to be 
de rigueur that newly formed ballet companies shall perform 
Fokine’s Carnaval, just as in the old days debutant violinists 
always played Mendelssohn's Concerto.’ A worse choice could 
hardly be made. Carnaval is not excessively difficult from the 
technical point of view, but it demands that exactness in what 
we may call * loose ” ensemble, which is far more difficult to 
attain than the strict ensemble of Le Lac des Cygnes or Les 
Sylphides. It is only when discipline is perfect that individuals 
‘an know how far they can digress from symmetry without 
reducing the final movement of Carnaval to the chaos that 
was exhibited at the Duke of York’s Theatre on Monday night. 

More than that, the interpretation of Carnaval is a matter 
far more of spirit than of technique. Here fortunately there 
is to hand a splendid example of how the thing should be done 
in the Eusebius of Mr. Dolin, who catches more of the romantic 
glamour that is the true subject of this ballet than any other 
dancer of recent years. But how pitifully he shows up the 
miming of his colleagues—the Pierrot who cannot communi- 
cate his heart-break though he goes through the correct 
motions, the Harlequin not of quicksilver but of lead, and the 
Columbine without charm! This is the last part that Miss 
Markova should undertake, since temperamentally she is as 
ill-equipped for it as Melba would have been for the part of 
Despina. If this seems harsh criticism—it is really crypto- 
complhmentary—let me say that, as a dancer, Miss Markova 
approaches nearer to the thistledown lightness of Pavlova 
than any other I have seen. She does not quite achieve that 
nppearance of magic detachment from the earth which made 
you wonder by what effort of will Pavlova forced her toe to 
touch the boards at all. But her exquisite performance in 
Les Sylphides was a good approximation to that ethereal 
defiance of the laws of gravity. 

There was one new piece in the programme I saw, called 
Hungaria. This may be described as a folk-romp, decorated in 
brilliant colours by Mr. Hedley. Briggs and ‘ Sandor,” and 
accompanied by garish music said to be Hungarian folk-tunes, 
most of which seemed to be in fact of the Zigeuner type popu- 
larised by Liszt and Brahms. This sort of dancing, calling for 
vitality rather than precision, is more within the powers of the 
company, who enjoyed themselves immensely and succeeded 
in communicating their enjoyment to the audience. There is 
real pleasure to be had from the masculine vigour of Mr. 
Frederic Franklyn and the charm of Miss Wendy Toye’s mime 
and dancing. It is unfortunate that, as with so many ballets, 
the musical side of the performances is below the level of what 
would be tolerated in any other circumstances. Were I to say 
what I think of the orchestral playing of Carnaval, the printer 
would probably refuse to set my words up in type. But it is 
only fair to warn anyone with musical sensibilities that a visit 
to the Duke of York’s Theatre is likely to be an excruciating 
experience. 

That this need not be so is proved at Sadler’s Wells, where 
there is now an excellent orchestra which accompanies the 
Ballet admirably under Mr. Constant Lambert’s direction. 
The latest addition to the repertory there, Stravinsky’s Baiser 
de la Fee, is a severe test of the orchestra. The music is a 
disembodiment of Tchaikovsky, thin wisps of familiar melody 
from which all richness and passion have been wrung. The ballet 
itself is a remarkably successful piece of work on the part of 
Mr. Frederick Ashton, who has caught the spirit of Petipa and 
invented some delightful embroideries. Miss Pearl Argyle is 
the cold and sinister fairy to perfection, and Miss Margot 
Fonteyn, whose dancing of Odile in Lac des Cygnes is also worth 
seeing, proves her claim to a future place among the great 

‘cancers. Both are admirably partnered by Mr. Helpmann. 
; DyNELEY HUSSEY. 


‘The Cinema 


*‘Reifende Jugend.” At the Forum. “ The Bride Com 
Home.” At the Plaza. “King of the Damned 
At the Tivoli 


TuErE is a delightful moment in Reifende Jugend, a fin, 
which is described as ‘a psychological study of three gin 
who enter a boys’ school to prepare for their final examin, 
tion,’ when the headmaster tells the science mastcr, wh 
confesses to him that he has fallen in love with one of th ~ 
girls: ‘‘ Be patient. Remember that after the examinatig, 
she is no longer a pupil.” In another scene one of. th: 
senior class discloses a plot to steal the examination paper! 
“Tonight the head’s room will be searched.” ‘* Suppose 
says the other boy, “he finds nothing ?°’ ‘“ Then he wil _ 
study the blotters with a mirror.’ These two picces o 
dialogue give a rough idea of the spirit of this entertainin 
film: the charmingly realistic attitude of the headmaste 
towards the sexual problem, the serious, absurd, emotional, 
Teutonically thorough schoolboys. It is an odd film becauy — 
the situations seem fantastic to English cyes, and the bar 
summary which the management of the Forum supplies dog) 
justice only to this, oddity : = 
“* One of the girls is loved by both the Science Master and a pupil 
Intense rivalry exists between them, and the boy threatens to expow ” 
the master unless he help him through his exam. The maste 
ignores this threat, consequently the boy fails. The Headmaster, sus 
pecting something, questions the boy, who refuses to implicate the 
master. The Headmaster, touched by his strength of character 
persuades the board of examiners to pass him, asserting tha 


strength of character and personal worth are more effective thax) 
examination papers.” 








yo 


It certainly doesn't do justice to the light lyrical treatment | 
of some of the scenes, the truthful, unsentimental but not 
unkindly picture of emotional awkwardness. : 

Compare this film with that embarrassing play, Young 
Woodley. Mr. Van Druten put an exaggerated value on! 
adolescent emotion; it was a play about adolescence written” 
by an adolescent, and he tried to make’ the boy’s passion 
dignified and tragic. But the truth is seldom tragic, for 
human beings are not made in that grand way. The truth? 
may be sad, but it is nearly always grotesque as well, and 
the value of this film is that it catches the absurdity just as 
effectively as it catches the freshness. Herr Heinrich George” 
gives a charming performance as the realistic, coarse, kindly’ 
headmaster and the acting of Fraulein Hertha Theile, a 
unemphatie as her pale ashen hair, needs no recommendation 
to those who remember her in Méddchen in Uniform. 

Miss Claudette Colbert has been three times lucky— 
in It Happened One Night, her best film, which has been 
revived this week at the Royal Court Cinema, in Sh 
Married Her Boss, and now in The Bride Comes Home, 2 
comedy of fiery-tempered and incompatible lovers who fight 
their way into marriage. For it is exceptionally lucky in 
the cinema to be given a chance to develop your proper- 
talent, and the fact that Miss Colbert is the most charming 
light-comedy actress on the screen did not prevent Holly- 
wood from starring her as Cleopatra, so that she might have 
complained with Nell Gwyn : 


“ 


ie oon 


i a 





. .. I walk because I die 
Out of my Calling, in a Tragedy. 
O Poet, damn’d dull Poet, who could prove 
So senseless! to make Nelly die for love.” 
None of the earlier films has a more memorable. sequence 
than that of the nocturnal marriage by a small-town judge, 
the American equivalent of the Gretna Green blacksmith. 
The whole scene, the little hideous parlour, the cracked 
harmonium, the flowery mechanical service composed by 
the judge himsclf, is satirical comedy of a very high order. ~ 
Mr. Walter Forde, who was responsible for one of the 
worst of last year's films, The Tunnel, has directed King of © 
the Damned, with Mr. Conrad Veidt, Mr. Noah Beery and |- 
Miss Helen Vinson in the chief parts. One notices the same 
lavish expenditure, the same inability to cast the small parts k 
realistically (one doesn’t expect a convict in a tropical penal , 
settlement to speak with an O.U.D.S. accent),: but the © 
dialogue is a little ‘ better: 





reform is unconvincing. * GraWAM GRErNE. 
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Art 
New English Painting 
Tun weeks after Christmas are usually barren of painting 
exhibitions of the first rank. The galleries are back on 
their second line of defence and their reserves hold the fort 
till the arrival of new troops in the middle of the month. 
This year the reserves have been unusually sound and the 
new troops unusually early in putting in an appearance. 
The most important of the new shows is that at the 
Redfern Gallery, consisting nartly of a group of early Sickerts 
and partly of paintings by Ien Fairweather. The Sickerts 
are nearly all small conversation pictures or landscapes— 
taking this term to include such themes as views of Venetian 
architecture. They represent therefore the field in which 
Mr. Sickert is most indisputably successful. His more recent 
works may make a more immediate appeal, but they some- 
times disturb by their crude subtlety and sometimes alarm 
by their elaborate escapism. These earlier works, on the 
other hand, call up no such doubts. Sickert was at that 
time obviously in direct contact with things, and these notes 
combine such spontaneity with such wit, such psychological 
insight with such observation of colour and tone, that they 
seem to be one of the last refinements of European painting. 
Ian Fairweather’s paintings at the same gallery form about 
as strong a contrast with the Sickerts as one could imagine. 
Mr. Sickert deals with the minor aspects of ordinary life around 
us; Mr. Fairweather paints China or the Philippine Islands. 
Sickert relies on the subtlest and most restrained effects ; 
Fairweather on directness and richness. Sickert loves the 
half-light of an interior ; Fairweather all the sun he can get. 
At first sight it is tempting to pass over Fairweather as 
being simply another Gauguin who, dissatisfied with his own 
life, has escaped into a sort of dream-life in tropical countries. 
In some of his paintings he seems certainly to have been 
caught by oriental glamours, as for instance in the rather 
superficial Landscape near Pekin (34), but in general he 
faces his unusual subjects in a very matter-of-fact spirit and 
so. avoids any false romanticism. This is particularly the 
case when he paints groups of figures or single figure studies, 
such as Philippine Girl (82), in which nothing disturbs the 
effect produced by a lovely and novel feeling for colour com- 
bined with draughtsmanship which is rapid but not slovenly. 
Something of the same matter-of-fact approach has saved 
what is much the best painting in the Group of Oxford 
Painters’ exhibition at Cooling’s, namely, Kenneth Rowntree’s 
Spanish Picture (37). The theme of this painting is romantic 
enough, the sunlit hillsides and village life of Spain, but it 
is treated with such calmness and calculation that all possi- 
bility of falseness vanishes. Unlike almost all the other 
paintings in this exhibition (and, one might almost add, 
elsewhere in Bond Street) this is a picture and not merely 
a note about nature. It is based on minute observation, 
but it is consciously built up into a highly claborate com- 
position in which notes on landscape, buildings, local dress 
and character are all forced ixto a single quite complete 
whole. The miracle is that it should achieve all this without 
becoming remotely academic. It seems to contain the 
germs of the kind of realism which is wanted at the moment 
—realism in the wide sense which can combine calculation 
with observation. Two other paintings in the exhibition 
show the same kind of aim carried out less successfully : 
Thea Brown’s Joy of Man, which seems somehow slightly 
loose in structure, and Frances Murray’s White Horse, verging 
on the academic. Of the rest most are devoted to renderings 
of nature, of which Humphrey Waterfield’s two landscapes 
of Mentone (42 and 49) are perhaps the most nicely observed. 
The most interesting of the general shows of the moment 
is the Goupil Winter Salon at the French Gallery. It shows 
& representative group of the most moderately progressive 
English painting of today. There are good paintings by 
Dunlop, Cooper and John Nash—the last particularly in 
water-colour—and a number of other familiar figures. 
Perhaps the most important are two landscapes by Stanley 
Spencer which seem to be waiting for figures to. give point 
to them and turn them into successful wholes like his Hillside, 
Cookham, at Tooth’s. Among other exhibits is a concrete 
group by Péri, an artist who has emerged from abstraction to a 
new realism, and seems, incidentally, to open up again the possi- 
bility of figure groups in sculpture. ANTHONY BLUNT. 


Kindertheater 


[Von einem Deutschen Korrespondenten] 


KINDER sind das dankbarste Publikum der Welt. Sie bringen 
mit sich zwei fiir das Theater wesentliche Dinge, naimlich die 
Begeisterung der Jugend und die Illusion der Naivitét. Mit 
der Kraft ihrer ganzen noch unverbrauchten und unverdor- 
benen Einbildungsfahigkeit sind sie fihig, die Dinge da oben 
auf der Biihne mit ihren eigenen Traumen und Wiinschen 
so zu identifizieren, dass ihr Genuss ein restloser wird. Dabei 
sind Kinder als Theaterbesucher kritisch in ihrer Art und 
haben einen gesunden Sinn fiir das Gute und Echte wie gegen 
das Verlogene und den Kitsch. Viele Dichter, Regisseure 
und Schauspicicr haben immer wieder erklart, dass ihnen das 
Arbeiten fiir ein Kinderpublikum die grésste Freude bereitet. 
Und das ist nur allzu verstiindlich. 

Fiir Kinder ist Weihnachten die grosse Theaterzeit. Denn 
viele Eltern und Erzieher sind leider noch immer der Meinung, 
dass nur in dieser fiir Feste und Gemiit aufgelockerten Zeit 
die Kinder ein Theater besuchen sollen. Es regt sie zu sehr 
auf, meinen diese Erzieher, die aber sonst denselben Kindern 
wihrend des ganzen Jahres unbedenklich den Besuch des 
iibelsten IXinoschundes gestatten. Die Kinder, die heute 
mit der ganzen Technik des Kino und Radio vertraut sind, 
bleiben den dort vermittelten Erlebnissen bercits abgestumpft 
gegeniiber.. Die Scheinwelt des Theaters aber wird ihnen 
nach wie vor zum Erlebnis. 

In sechs Berliner Theatern werden heute Mirchenspiele 
aufgefiihrt. Und zwar mit einem so grossen Erfolg, dass 
mehrere Theater nicht nur am Nachmittag fiir Kinder spielen, 
sondern auch die Kinderstiicke, auf. den Abendspielplan 
gesetzt haben. Allgemein wird festgestellt, dass in diesen 
Kindervorstellungen mehr Erwachsene als Kinder anwesend 
sind. Ob die “ grossen’’ Leute das Kindertheater nur 
benutzen, um aus dem Druck des Alltagslebens fiir ein paar 
Stunden in die Welt der Mirchen zu fliehen, oder ob sie ihren 
Genuss, an der unverdorbenen Freude der “ kleinen”’ Leute 
oben auf der Biihne wie unten im Parterre haben, das ist 
schwer zu entscheiden. 

Aschenbrédel (Cinderella) wird im Rose-Theater gespielt, 
auf einer Biihne, die draussen in der Vorstadt abwechselnd 
Shakespeare, und das Volksstiick pflegt. Dieses ebenso schéne 
wie moralische Mirchen wird hier als grosse Ausstattungs- 
Revue gebracht, mit einer Himmelskénigin, einem Kinder- 
ballett, und Petrus als Harlekin. Auch ‘* Goldhirchens 
Himmelfahrt ” wird ebenso reich ornamentiert und effektvoll 
inszeniert als Miarchenspiel fiir Kinder gezeigt. 

Hansel und Gretel erleben ihre Abenteuer in der Volksoper. 
Das Mirchenspiel mit der liebenswiirdigen Musik von Humper- 
dinck wendet sich schon mehr an die ilteren Kinder, fiir 
welche die Musik bereits etwas mehr bedeutet als ein begleit- 
endes Geriiusch. Nur das eben hier das schaurig-grausame 
Mirchen zu sehr “ veropert ”’ ist. 

Kasperle macht seine drolligen Spiisse im Schiffbauerdamm- 
Theater. Diese urdeutsche Figur aus Oesterreich, ein spitz- 
biibiger Dummer August und Sancho Pansa in einer Person 
erscheint hier in einer abenteuerlichen Zauberlandschaft und 
wirkt stark wie immer. 

Kleiner Muck in der Komischen Oper ist ganz auf das 
tiinzerische gestellt. Hier wirken Kindertanz, Mummen- 
schanz und Voikstanz in fréhlicher Dreifaltigkeit zu einem 
Akkord aus Farbe und Bewegung zusammen. 

Peterchens Mondfahrt, die im Saarland-Theater stattfindet, 
ist eine Art deutscher Peter Pan. Das Stiick erfreut sich 
seit Jahren der unverminderten Beliebtheit der Berliner 
Jugend. In dieser Auffiihrung ist das Mirchenspiel stark 
auf das Ironische und Parodistische eingestellt, was sich be- 
sonders beim Milchstrassenmann und der Blitzhexe sogar 
etwas gesellschaftskritisch auswirkt. 

Schneewittchen schliesslich in der Komédie wird von sieben 
richtigen Lilliputanern, natiirlich rein arischen, aufgenommen 
und betreut. Zu dem alten Spiel tritt als Shakespearischer 
Narr der Schalk Hoppdiquax, der die Rolle des Konferencier 
mit Witz und Geschmack spielt, und in den Pausen die Kinder 
zum Mitspielen bringt. 

Und wer schliesslich cinmal diese Kinder mit glanzenden 
Wangen und blitzenden Augen aus einem Kindertheater 
kommen sah, der weiss, dass es in unserer illusionslosen Zeit 
irgendwo noch so etwas wic Verzauberung und Verklaérung 
gibt. FG. 
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COUNTRY LIFE* 


Swan for Dinner 

At least one distinguished novelist has eaten an unusual 
Christmas dinner—a swan. The bird—whether a cob (male) 
or pen (female) I do not know—was very large and from all 
accounts very good. The flesh seems to have been like goose, 
but lighter, more delicate. After having seemed a little fishy 
while cooking it later turned out, roasted and stuffed with 
chestnuts, to be well worthy of Chaucer’s famous praise of 
the bird. All of which recalls a very different episode related 
in masterly fashion by Hudson. It concerns the cooking of 
a heron, Hudson having met the two daughters of a man 
who had cherished a lifelong ambition to taste that bird. 
For years his daughters had put him off, but finally Hudson 
relates how he procured a bird and ordered it, tyrannically, 
in spite of all protests, to be cooked. And cooked it was, with 
ghastly results. The flesh turned out to be hideously black, 
fishy and uneatable, the daughters were almost poisoned, 
the countryside was fouled by a stench as of many diabolically 
ancient fishshops, and at least one person was cured for ever 
of a desire to eat fish-loving birds. Swans are, I think, presumed 
to be the property of the King and of certain Companies 
such as the Dyers and Vintners Company, the royal swans 
being marked with five nicks, two lengthwise and three 
crosswise, on the bill. Peacocks are another matter ; and there 
is on record the charming story of a girl who, while shooting, 
innocently mistook one for a pheasant. But it was a shallow 
excuse, since neither peacock nor pheasant was hers to shoot 
anyway. 

* * * * 

Grass Drying 

Something like a revolution is going to take place in English 
grassland farming if the problems of drying grass for winter 
fodder are finally and successfully solved. It has been known 
for some time that grass cut at the height of a few inches and 
dried by hot air or particular gases will retain far higher 
nutritive values than hay, the dried grass retaining almost 
the qualities of fresh grass. Experiments have already shown 
that a drier introducing gases at 250 degrees C. Soes no harm 
to the grass, that the grass keeps its colour well, and that there 
is a singular decline in the feeding value of grass from May to 
the end of June, albuminoids and fats declining by about a 
third. Even the layman must see what this means: that a grazier 
may, on good land, by judicious cutting and feeding, obtain 
a production of highly nutritive young grass throughout the 
summer instead of a single crop at a time when the feeding 
values of the material have greatly fallen. Such a yield might 
very well double the value of land. Estimates made by a 
committee of the Agricultural Research Council put the pro- 
duction cost of a ton of raw material at about 40s., and the 
value of a ton of dried grass, as compared with current prices 
of other foodstuffs, at about £6 10s. What now seems to be 
needed most of all is a cheap small-scale plant to do the job. 
If it comes, and if grass-drying in this country proves a suc- 
cess, we may very well sce summer fields like lawns and hear 
the clack of the grass-cutter from June till September. 

* * * ** 

Willows and Osiers 

The total area of willows and osiers under cultivation in 
England has declined by half in ten years, and stands now 
at something like 3,000 acres, of which more than half are 
in Somerset. The introduction of all sorts of substitutes, 
Chinese sea-grass, cane in split or pulp form, fibre and so 
on, has been largely responsible for it, but the competition 
of foreign rods, in spite of a decline in imports since 1930, 
has also helped. There has been a large decrease in importa- 
tion from Holland and Belgium, but a large increase from 
an unexpected country, the Argentine, one-year-old Argentine 
rods apparently attaining a greater length, without a corre- 
sponding increase in diameter at the butt, than those grown 
elsewhere. Polish and Silesian rods have also increased. 
The four chief varieties grown here, Salix triandra, S. 
Amygdalina, S. viminalis and S. Purpurea, have produced 
some attracting named varieties: Black Hollanders, Glib 
Skins, Pomeranians, Spaniards, Brown Merrins, Dicky 
Meadows, Long Skins and Dark Dicks, which read rather 
more like the characters out of piratical romance. As to 
cultivation and cutting, this is another case where, as with 
sweet chestnut, everything looks very pretty, but is in reality 


very expert. Cultivation is something more than the mere 
planting of sets in marshy ground, and cutting far more than 
the mere hacking off of leafless rods. The time of cutting 
depends entirely on the treatment which rods are subsequently 
to undergo: so that rods for ** buffing,’ or buff colour, are 
cut as soon as the leaf has fallen, rods for ‘** brown” not 
until the whole leaf crop has fallen, and rods for ‘* white” 
not until early spring. Standing osiers and willows have 
always seemed to me among the best of trees in winter, 
But it was not until December that I saw such a plantation 
of bloody orange as flamed up by the side of a small Kentish 
mill: in the late afternoon the rods seemed to be covered 
with a kind of fiery varnish, so rich that they seemed to 
give out a tawny blood-shining light in the falling darkness, 
* * * * 


A Census of Birds’ Nests 


Looking up an old number of The Countryman I find one 
of those obvious, simple queries which occur to all of us 
when someone else has thought of them first. ‘“*‘ How many 
of us know within 10 per cent. the number of nests in any 
given acreage of English countryside?” The writer is 
suggesting a census of nests, his purpose being to test a 
statement by a firm of bird-seed suppliers that the mortality 
among young wild birds every year is 80 per cent., a figure 
which he doubts. He goes on to detail a bird-map, inade for his 
purpose, of a garden of ten acres, the site containing 67 nests. 
One at once sees the value of such a record, since nothing 
fades more quickly than last year’s spring and the detail 
of its nests unless it is last year’s summer and the detail of 
its flowers. If we make and keep plans for herbaccous 
borders why not plans for fields and the nests in them ? 
A plan might resolve itself into a five-year plan: so that 
the increase or decrease of birds might be tested, the par- 
tiality of birds for certain sites, the incoming or disappearance 
of rarer birds, the use by certain species of almost the same 
site over and over again. I cannot remember, for the life 
of me, how many nests I discovered last spring. It would 
vary from twenty to forty, perhaps, every afternoon I went 
out. The species have got mixed up. I know there were a 
great many chaflinches. Many odd wrens. <A_ particular 
cirl-bunting’s. I could mark, perhaps, fifteen or twenty 
sites. The rest are forgotten. A map—it would be a delightful 
pastime for all children—would not only have recorded 
them all but would have formed a working plan for the 
coming spring, the excitement of which would no doubt 
have been doubled in consequence. In short, the idea of 
a census of bird’s nests seems to me just as worth carrying 
out as the recent census of starlings. Perhaps more. 

* * % * 
Poaching : Old and New 


Civilisation threatens many rural figures, but not the 
poacher. He survives and flourishes in a world which has long 
since annihilated the smuggler. I may be pardoned, I hope, for 
a profound admiration for the true poacher, a survivor of a 
wilder life, the sole remaining example in these islands of the 
hunter who is also hunted. He carries on a craft which needs 
insuperable courage and cunning and which is often pretty 
poor in its rewards and harsh in its penalties. I am not so 
sure of the modern poaching upstart, the gent who now 
brings his lorry to country lanes and picks up, by the hundred, 
poached game for the town. This new type of mechanised 
poaching is now quite common, and the possibilities of turning 
it into a racket, gangster fashion, seem to me considerable. The 
snag would come with the intimidation of solitary poachers, and 
I like to speculate on its chances of success with an old poaching 
acquaintance, who has just died. He used to take his wife with 
him. She seems to have been a lean little woman, like a ferret, 
tough as hawthorn, and she went wherever he went, which might 
be twenty or thirty or even forty miles, by night, in winter, and 
was ready, like him, for anything. He himself was a man of 
fifteen stone, a bruiser, and it must have been a good sight 
to see them working together, he so big, she no bigger beside 
him than a dog. And she deserves, I think, the record of 
his verdict: ‘** A good gal. And as good a hand as I ever 
worked wi’.” H. E. Bates. 





* Sir William Beach Thomas is on a visit to South America. He 
will resume responsibility for this page on his return next month, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs. 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tue Srecraror.| 


A PALESTINE COUNCIL 

[To the Editor of Tue Sprecraror.] 
Sir,—In your issue of December 27th you comment adversely 
on the opposition of the Zionist leaders to the proposals 
for the establishment of a Legislative Councii in Palestine. 

It may be taken for granted that nothing could be more 
distasteful to Zionists than to find themselves in a matter 
of this consequence at cross-purposes with a High Com- 
missioner who commands in an exceptional measure their 
confidence and respect. Sir Arthur Wauchope’s genuine 
sympathy with legitimate Zionist aspirations is as fully 
appreciated as is his skill in the navigation of troubled waters. 
The fact that he ts identified with the proposed constitutional 
changes is enough of itself to establish a prima facie case in 
their favour. If the Zionist leaders have felt constrained, 
nevertheless, to oppose the scheme, it is certain that their 
decision is one which has not been taken lightly. ‘Those now 
in control of Zionist policy are not excitable extremists, 
but men of moderate views, headed by Dr. Weizmann, who 
has throughout his career stood steadfastly for loyal co- 
operation with the British Government and its representatives 
in Palestine. 

My object in writing this letter is not so much to express 
a personal opinion as to satisfy you, if I can, that the Zionists 
have a more substantial case than your comments would 
suggest. It might, I think, be summarised as follows : 

(1) The suggested analogy between Palestine and Iraq is 
fallacious. Subject to safeguards for certain foreign com- 
mercial interests, whether iraq is well or badly governed 
is not a matter of grave concern to the world at large. 
Mandate or no Mandate, Palestine would for reasons too 
obvious to be enumerated be in any event in quite a different 
category. And the Mandate explicitly recognises that, in 
addition to other interests, there is a Jewish interest in 
Palestine which is shared by Jews throughout the world. 

(2) While the Mandate for Palestine calls for ** the develop- 
ment of self-governing institutions,” it also, and in an earlier 
passage of the same Article, makes the Mandatory “ responsible 
for placing the country under such political, administrative 
and economic conditions as will secure the establishment of 
the Jewish National Home.” The constitution at this 
juncture of a Legislative Council in the form now proposed 
must inevitably tend, not to “ secure,” but to obstruct the 
establishment of the Jewish National Home, and that at a 
time when, in view of the situation in Germany, such 
obstruction will be peculiarly disastrous. Certain safeguards 
will, of course, be provided, but they mean no more than that 
there is a limit to the damage which will be allowed to be 
done. 

(3) The Jewish masses in Eastern Europe and elsewhere 
have long been painfully conscious of their status as a 
grudgingly tolerated minority. ‘Their imagination was fired 
by the Balfour Declaration because they believed that in 
Palestine the Jews would be relieved of that status. This 
seemed to be implicit in the conception of a Jewish National 
Home. In the proposed Legislative Council Jews and 
Arabs will not meet as equal partners in a bi-national State, 
neither group dominating or being dominated by the other. 
Nor, on the other hand, does the Government suggest that 
the time has arrived when Jews and Arabs can be invited 
to co-operate as individuals on the basis of a common 
Palestinian citizenship, regardless of race. The principle of 
communal representation is (as is, perhaps, inevitable in 
the circumstances) strictly observed. But the Arab seats 
will outnumber the Jewish seats by two to one. For the 
present the official members and the two representatives 
of commerce will furnish a makeweight, and in the back- 
ground will be the High Commissioner with his right of 
veto and of intervention in emergencies. But in the Jewish 
National Home the Jews see themselves being relegated to 
the status of a minority—a protected minority, it is true, 
but a minority none the less. 

(4) The Legislative Council is being brought into existence 


at a singularly inopportune moment. A time when tae 
sky is overcast throughout the Eastern Mediterranean is 
not a time for introducing a further element of unrest by 
letting loose a flood of political passions in Palestine. 

I have tried to state fairly the main outlines of what I 
conceive to be the Zionist case, but I desire to make it clear 
that I am not writing, nor am I entitled to write, in any 
representative capacity.—Yours obediently, 

LEONARD STEIN. 

2 Pump Court, Temple, E.C. 4. 


A STATIONARY CHURCH AND A 

MOVING PEOPLE 
[To the Editor of Tue Srectrator.] 
S1ir,—In a short article on a large subject the different points 
have necessarily to be compressed into single sentences, and 
the risk of misunderstanding therefore must arise. Mr. Stone 
has, I think, misunderstood what lay behind my mind when 
I wrote. No doubt that is my fault for not making it clearer. 
Incontestably, our population is on the move as it never has 
been before. I believe, though it seems that Mr. Stone does 
not, that this process will gain and not lose in momentum. 
What I am anxious about is the extreme difficulty, in the 
present circumstances, of shepherding these people when they 
move to a new town or housing estate. I believe further that 
a suitable modification in the present system of Church 
government, and in the parson’s freehold—a modification by 
which clergy could be sent where they were needed, and not 
one by which they were placed financially at the mercy of 
the Bishop or their people—would greatly help to relieve all 
our evangelistic anxieties. 

Even these few sentences ought to be enormously expanded 
if they were completely to remove the risk of misconception. 
But perhaps they will suffice to make clearer the view which, 
however mistakenly, I happen to hold, and which is the fruit 
of a fairly varied parochial experience. As for the parish I 
quoted, I can only assure Mr. Stone that the facts are as I 
have stated them. The deduction which he appears to have 
drawn from them—that I should wish the clergy of that 
parish themselves to move north, south, east and west with 
their emigrating y arishioners, and conduct a faint but pursuing 
ministry among them—is not correct.—Yours faithfully, 

R. B. Lioyp. 


AS FROM ELLIS ISLAND 

[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 
S1r,—I feel a natural interest in the suggestion of Janus that 
should I in future attempt to deliver in America lectures of 
which he disapproves, I should be interned on Ellis Island. 
Since I think it unlikely that Washington will adopt his 
proposal, I can regard it with detachment as a contribution 
to the English theory of free speech. 

Janus defeats his own object by his excessive moderation. 
To stop my lectures would not attain the end in view which 
is, I take it, to silence me. I am a poor speaker: writing is 
my trade. My readers in America’ are many times more 
numerous than my hearers. It is even probable that my 
incarceration on Ellis Island would increase their numbers. 
That befell the last English lecturer whom the American 
authorities proposed to deport, Mr. John Strachey, at one 
time, I believe, a member of The Spectator’s staff. You, Sir, 
‘an verify my impression that his adventure increased the 
popularity of his brilliant books. Clearly, then, Janus must 
persuade Washington to set up a censorship over English 
writers, as well as lecturers. 

This would attain the end in view, but would it be wholly 
wise ? Probably in writing as in lecturing I shall always 
say some things of which Janus will disapprove. But also, 
in my own way, I may say things that would please him. 
It is true that in this lecture at Baltimore I was critical both 
of the League and of the National Government. Like all 
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Europeans and most Americans I found that the sudden con- 
version of this government to an active League policy placed 
a strain on my capability for belief. This, I said plainly. But 
I said several other things in all my lectures. (1) I argued 
that it would be well for humanity if the League should succeed 
in any genuine attempt to bridle Italian Imperialism ; (2) I 
paid a tribute to Mr. Eden ; (3) I said at some length that the 
British electorate was wholly innocent and even ignorant of 
any interested calculations that may have swayed some 
Ministers, and was actuated solely by faith in the League ; 
(4) I argued that the United States would be well advised to 
put an embargo on oil. One could, of course, say such things 
to the distracted sojourners on Ellis Island. But would they 
listen? Perhaps such things are more usefully said in 
Baltimore. 

Finally may I touch on the issue of principle between Janus 
and myself. He holds, I take it, that an Englishman abroad 
must never speak of a British Government save with approval : 
of the League, as of the dead, nil nisi bonum. This I consider 
an unnatural and self-defeating rule, for it reduces discussion 
to insincerity. If we are ever to have a healthy cosmopolitan 
society it must be founded on free and honest speech. Janus, 
it seems to me, wishes to combine with his Genevan inter- 
nationalism an unbending, partisan nationalism. It is pre- 
cisely because of this widespread tendency that Geneva is in 
danger of failure. But Janus, as the Romans knew, always 
faced both ways.—Yours, «&c., 

Monks Risborough. HH. ON, 

{(1) The present Janus faces both past and future ; that is his 
raison détre. (2) Janus writes: * There is some limit to the 
multitude of sins which the sacred name of free speech may 
cover. I said nothing of consequence about Mr. Brailsford. 
I merely quoted his words—for example, ‘ There is talk 
of gold and oil in Abyssinia. But I believe that if these 
were there in such quantity as to be commercially valuable 
Abyssinia would have been absorbed by the British Empire 
fifty years ago —and added that Anglo-American relations 
would be beiter than they are if Englishmen who went to 
America to say that kind of thing were stopped at Ellis 


BRAILSFORD. 


Island. That, surely, is a simple truism.—Ev. The Spectator.| 
THE VOICE OF YOUTH 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprrecrator.| 

Srr,—The Sixth Form of Bembridge School appear to have a 


sound appreciation of the grim truth that old men make wars 
and send young men to fight them. (One might also add that 
if the aforesaid old men knew that they would have to fight 
in the wars they made there would be no wars, which is most 
odd, secing that the nation’s honour and safety they talk so 
much about before each war would be just as much in peril and 
in need, one would suppose. of defence !) 

I should, however, like to ask, not in any critical spirit, but 
merely for information, whether the Sixth Form, in rejecting 
the idea of military sanctions, are prepared to face the risks 
(often exaggerated), the difficulties and the sacrifices of the 
only tolerable alternative to sanctions, which is disarmament, 
either total, or virtually so? The third and quite intolerable 
alternative is ‘‘ Daily Mailism,” or, as the Fascists put it, 
**Minding Britain's business,” which, being interpreted, 
means rearming for a war which will not be undertaken 
unless our selfish interests are threatened and in which we 
intend to constitute ourselves judges in our own cause. The 
enforcement of sanctions is as much above ** Daily Mailism ” 
as the Christian method of disarmament is above sanctions ; 
for if we drop back to ** Daily Mailism ” then every person who 
died and suffered in the Great War has assuredly died and 
suffered in vain.—Yours very truly, 

62 St. James’ Court, S.W. TAVISTOCK. 

[Vo the Editor of Tux Specraror.| 

Sir,—The letter in your issue of December 27th, sent by the 
Sixth Form of Bembridge School, appears to refer to a resolu- 
tion which was passed by a substantial majority at the meeting 
of the General Council of the League of Nations Union on 
December 5th. Lest the the letter should 
have the uncomfortable feeling that they have been guilty of 
aiming at a sitting bird with their all too facile criticism of 
age and experience, it may be well to see if there be not a 
defence. 

The essential part of the resolution, which was supported, 


subseribers to 


——— 
—— 


among others, by men of military age and by mothers of song 
in the same class, ‘ Requests H.M. Government 

should economic pressure not succeed in a short time . ,, 
to make it clear... that it is ready, under the coliectiye 


authority of the League, to join in cutting Italy’s communi. | 
Whether that means war or not depends i 


9 


ations with Africa. 

on whether Italy will or will not challenge the united forces 
of the League. 
. . . Who would not be immediately required to offer his 
life *’ depends on whether the force which Italy can contro| 
(either alone or in alliance) can put up a sufficiently strong 
show to make fighting so extensive as to make conscription 
necessary in this country. If the boys of the Sixth Form will 
consult members of the Services I think they will find that 
informed opinion is against the second possibility. But, if 
the boys are right in anticipating large-scale war, the ground 
of their criticism of action in support of the resolution by men 
past fighting age falls to the ground, for, as the boys say, 
bombs will fall * alike on the innocent and the guilty, regard- 
less of sex or age.” 

But the main object of my letter is to welcome the fact 
that, although the boys are ** voteless,”” they are not voiceless, 
and that they can now, and may still more in the futvze, 
influence public opinion. May I therefore attempt to indicate 
the sort of line on which their influence may, I hope, be used 
to remove the risks which they have so clearly in mind? 
When they criticise the resolution referred to, perhaps they 
do not overlook the fact that its supporters are not responsible 
for the present situation, and that they are doing their best 
to remove international circumstances which 
they have not created and which might have been avoided. And 
when they write “it will mean nothing to us that this is 
called a League war. What was the last one called ? Was it 
not a war to end war?” will they reflect that although 
national selfishness and hate have, for seventeen years, been 
-ancelling the fulfilment of the aims for which the Great War 
was fought, it is not yet too late to hope for success ? 


distresses in 





Whether “there is not a boy amongst us ~ 


Present distresses are due to the fact that the constituent | 


parts of the machine which we call the League of Nations did 
not join to do the right thing at the right time. They should, 
when it became clear that Italy would not negotiate, have 
sent to Abyssinia an armed force, drawn from several nations, 
responsible for preventing armed trespass from either side ofa 
wide zone on the Abyssinian side of the frontier. There should 
also have been sent a very powerful mixed air force based, 
presumably, on the Sudan, Kenya, Aden Protectorate, 
British and French Somaliland. At that time Italian hypno- 
tised hysteria had not reached its present pitch, and it may 
be assumed that Italy would have consented to negotiate. 
But, if Italy began to press her lines of communication across 
the zone, these lines would be destroyed by bombs from the 
air. The League air force would have to be of such over- 
whelming strength that Italy dare not challenge it in the air. 
Had those steps been taken at that time there would have 
been no war, no sanctions cither economic or military, no 
resolution as set out above, and no consequent letter from 
the Sixth Form. Will the boys use their powers so that, on 
another occasion, the machine may be used to prevent war, 
and thus avoid fumbling attempts to stop war after its 
outbreak ?7—I am, Sir, &e., HuGu LEADER, 
Stanton, Headley Down, Bordon, Hants. 


NATIONAL IDEALISM AND RELIGION 
[To the Editor of Tun Specraror.] 
Str,—The New Year dawns with heavy war clouds over- 
shadowing the international situation, and a possible storm 
threatening the industrial life of this country. True that 
the tension in European politics is momentarily relieved and 
the prospects of a peaceful settlement of the coal disputes 
are encouraging. Yet the world at large is still in the grip 
of a fear-complex and we are beset by an uneasy consciousness 
that possibly only the gong, sounding the knell of 1935, 
has saved it from going down to history with a notoriety 
more sinister than that of 1914. We have come very near 
the brink of another world war, and only luck or destiny 
has so far averted the catastrophe. The fear of war is 
actuality, are sadly reminded 
that only perfect love casteth out fear. The Christmas spirit 
has again cast its spell around our English homes and we 
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have caryht a glimpse, however blurred, of a happier form 
of life in comradeship and true brotherhood. Such a life, 
however, has, as its foundation, a reference to a Kingdom 
not of this world ; a City whose builder and maker is God. 
It is this religious reference to which pointed attention may 
well be directed in these critical days. The beginning of a 
New Year is an occasion when the daily Press rightly devotes 
a large space to a survey of past cvents and seeks to gauge 
the significance of the varied features of our social, industrial 
and national life. May I plead that the gravity of the times 
through which we are passing justifies more than a glance 
at the religious life of our people ?> What is wrong with 
organised religion in this country ? 

(1) We may console ourselves with the reflection that not 
onee nor twice the idealism of the vast majority of our 
fellow-countrymen has asserted itself at critical moments and 
confounded the gloomy prognostications of the prophets who 
bewailed the decay of religion amongst us. Nevertheless I 
venture to suggest a real danger in allowing us to think that 
we can afford to live on the spiritual capital of our fore- 
fathers indefinitely. The serious drift from any form of 
institutional religion, and the temporary breakdown in the 
habit of public worship are in their measure, and with all 
allowances for changing social customs, a warning. There 
must be something wrong with the religious life of our 
gencration if there is this widespread neglect of the well-tried 
methods of deepening the moral and spiritual life by cor- 
porate prayer, communion and worship. There is, we 
believe, still a deep-seated Christian religious feeling in all 
sections of the people, but the tragedy of it is our failure 
to guide this religious sentiment into fruitful channels of 
worship and service. We may blame the Churches, if we 
will, but the fact remains. 

(2) When we are told over the wireless, for example, that 
thousands of motorists witnessed the arrival of our beloved 
King and the Royal Family on a Sunday morning when they 
‘ame to worship at the parish church, the suggestion may be 
pardoned that such onlookers might in many cases have 
better fitted themselves to play /heir part worthily in a 
fear-ridden world if, following their Sovereign’s example, 
they also had been found in their parish churches in worship 
before the throne of the Prinee of Peace. Our present needs 
imperatively demand that we develop new spiritual resources 
of our own and not rest content with lip-service to religion 
or the vicarious example of a God-fearing King, to say 
nothing of the health-giving benefits of one day’s rest from 
the speed mania of our modern life. 

(3) Statesmen and politicians can never act much in 
advance of the moral and spiritual level of the people they 
claim to represent. That level itself is determined by the 
degree in which the soul of the people is being nourished 
in communion with the Unseen. 


(4) Is the outburst’ of idealism so powerfully expressed 
recently, so firmly rooted in moral and spiritual foundations 
as to be ready, if need be, to suffer up to the measure of the 
Cross for what by instinct it feels is the cause of justice and 
fair-dealing ? The crude realism of the present world 
situation compels the question. Before we answer it in the 
aflirmative let us clearly understand that a mass singing of 
* Abide With Me,” under the influence of religious emotional- 
ism, is not necessarily the equivalent of allegiance to Christ’s 
principles up to the level of blood and tears, sacrifice and 
suffering, for the truth’s sake. 

If we would in 1986 act nobly and worthily as a God- 
fearing people, it will be our wisdom to seek the inspiration 
and power to do so by lifting up our eyes unto the hills from 
Whence cometh our help.—Yours truly, 

Hi, Macrice RE TON. 


THE CLOSING OF VILLAGE SCHOOLS 
[To the Editor of Tux Sreecrator. | 
Srr,—An unnoticed revolution is taking place in the country 
districts of England. The Education Authorities in closing 
more and more of the village schools are slowly killing the 
village community. The educational value of herding the 
children into the towns and other centres may be beneficial 
as far as mere information goes, but the ultimate results are 
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open to question, and anyway effect a complete change 
of character. 

The corporate life of the village community is sapped 
at its source. The silent village is empty of children from early 
morn to dewy eve. The mere transport, whether by foot, 
bieyele, ‘bus or tram, is unsettling, and, in many cases, worse. 
Lack of supervision leads to mischief. The younger children 
are often tired beyond what can be good for them before 
they even begin to learn. In winter they are seldom free from 
colds and other ailments. 

Parental influence and responsibility are superseded. The 
totalitarian State is a soulless substitute, as M. Stalin has 
already discovered. Village games are ruined, village 
** characters’ are dying out, all tend to be alike, mass- 
produced, “ with opinions on everything and the knowledge 
of nothing.” Crowded life becomes the ideal, with ‘ the 
pictures,’ and busy streets an overwhelming attraction, 
even in the holidays. The individual is lost in the crowd, whereas 
in the old days each child was known, and understood, 
both in the village school and in the community. One result 
is that parents try to get into the towns; land-workers 
of the old and thorough type grow scarce, and now tend to 
be drawn from a curiously drifting C.38 population. 

The passion for this system of popular education loses sight 
of the fact that the number of scholars who can reasonably 
profit by this centralising effort is not high. The majority 
are diverted from their natural development owing to a 
supposed inferiority between academic and technical education. 
More and more technical education is needed, suitable for 
rural occupations, and the best place for this is the village 
centre with, say, itinerant instructors. 

To overload these town schools produces indigestion alike 
in teachers and scholars, and the character result is not to 
be compared, in the long run, with what can be produced in 
strong and well-run village centres. The individual is lost in 
the crowd, unless he or she possesses some marked ability. 

The old days are gone, and this is like the lamentation 
of Rachel, the Mother, ‘* weeping for her children,” for she 
has been deprived of her ministry, But the mother will survive, 
when the baseless fabric of theorists shall have dissolved, 
maybe in anarchy. 

Of course, if the destiny of a child is to be a citizen, a pro- 
ducer, and a consumer, all may be well. But it is the fate of 
a bee.—Yours faithfully, Haroip Trask. 


Steepleion, Dorset. 


CONDITIONS IN PRISONS 
[To the Editor of Tur Srprecraror.| 

Sir,—I am unable to accept Mr. Penrice’s invitation to enter 
Brixton Prison as a debtor—but were I sent there I should 
know that I could appeal in respect of any grievance: (1) to 
the Governor, (2) to a visiting justice, (3) to the Justices’ 
Committee, and finally, to the Home Office Prison Commission. 
This last I know personally to be both humane and enlightened. 

The visiting Justices fulfil the condition of being generally 
* non-legal.” 

I regret that Mr. Penrice should incorporate in his letter an 
ev parle attack onthe medical officer, who, of course, cannot 


reply.—Yours, &c., Cuas. Wricut, 


THE DIVING OF WHALES 

[To the Editor of Tue Seecraror.] 
Sir,—In an article entitled ** The Diving of Whales,” which 
appeared in The Spectator of August 2nd, 1935, Professor 
C. M. Yonge asks the question, ** How do whales avoid 
disease ?”? After describing the ordinary method 


caisson 
of dress-diving and pointing out the risks to the diver of 
too rapid decompression, Professor Yonge then attempts 
to apply the same conditions to the sounding and returning 
to the surface of a whale. 

There can be no analogy. The diver, whilst below, is 
breathing and absorbing into his tissues compressed air, 
which is being pumped down to him through a compressor. 
The amount of pressure is governed by the depth of water 
in which the diver is working. A whale, on the other hand, 
breathes into his lungs a certain volume of air at normal 
atmospheric pressure. It then closes its blow-holes and 
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sounds. The fact that it is being subjected to tremendous 
water pressure at great depths is of no consequence. 
lungs and circulatory system of the whale, being completely 
enclosed and protected by an almost incompressible external 
body, are in no way subjected to any increase of pressure. 
Consequently, the volume of air breathed in at the surface 
remains unaltered during the whole period of sounding, 
and there can be no caisson disease, as there is no sudden 
expansion of nitrogen in the tissues. 

The maximum depth a whale may sound is governed by 
the oxygen supply, as well as the capacity of the body of 
the animal to withstand the pressure of the weight of water 
at great depth. 

The air pressure conditions in a whale during sounding 
are comparable to the conditions in a submarine. In both 
instances the weight of water-exerting external pressure on 
the submerged body has no influence over the volume and 
pressure of air in the interior.—Yours faithfully, 


J. R. Nuvo, 
Thursday Island, Torres Strait, Australia. 


THE EXAMINERS EXAMINED 
[To the Editor of Tur Sprecraror.] 

Sir,—I have not yet had an opportunity of reading the 
pamphlet An Examination of Examinations, reviewed by 
Mr. Verschoyle in your issue of January 8rd, though I hope 
to do so as soon as possible; so that I cannot say whether 
the following remarks are applicable to it or to your reviewer. 
But in any case, many thousands will see The Spectator 
article who have no intention of consulting its original, and 
I should like if possible to do something to check the flood 
of misapprehension which so easily arises when a 
technical question is also one of extreme public interest. 

In general my criticism is that the statistics cited by Mr. 
Verschoyle for the most part either prove nothing against 
the examination system or prove defects that have long 
ago been remedied by experience. The system is weak 
enough but not in these ways. 

The following points are put as briefly as is consistent 
with clearness, and might casily be enlarged. 

(1) In every case (except that of the viva, which is of 
course on a different footing) the verdict criticised is that 
ofa single examiner. As far as I know, no important examina- 
tion is conducted by a single person without a colleague 
or reviser to check his idiosyncrasies. The necessity for 
such a check needs no statistical proof. 

(2) An examiner, like any person concerned with measure- 
ment, must have some standard footrule on which to base 
his markings—in his case a paper or set of papers of which 
he knows the value in terms of marks. Marking, in so far 
as it sets a standard, is in fact arbitrary, vopw, not dice, 
but once the conventional standard is established the 
examiner’s business is to match the papers he is marking 
against the scale which he has established. The standard 
may be worked out alone or in collaboration with colleagues, 
but is in either case of fundamental importance. Now, 
Mr. Verschoyle fails altogether to raise this point, and as a 
result many of the figures he gives are quite meaningless. 
For instance, if the investigators did not in fact provide 
the examiners with any standard, it is hardly surprising 
that some took 8 as the lowest available mark, and some 
as the highest, and marked the rest of their scripts to corre- 
spond ; nor is it surprising that an examiner should after 
the interval of a year forget what precise standard he had 
previously applied, and should vary somewhat from his 
former marking. The point which needs attention is not 
variation in the marks of individuals, but variations in their 
relative placing in the order of the group of examinees ; 
not variations in the standard, but bad application of the 
standard, which is probably less frequent but certainly less 
easy to regulate. 

(3) An English Essay is a notoriously hard paper to mark 
—who, for instance (to take the last number of The Spectator) 
would care to put a relative value on the compositions of 
Sir Herbert Samuel and Miss Rose Macaulay ? It has some 
value in scholarship exams., as giving more . chance to 
individuality than any “knowledge” paper, but is otherwise 
almost useless, so that variation in marking here means 


The 


semi-' 


—— 


very little. The legendary don who marked one of these 
creations as afy?-+- was perplexed, but not silly. 

(4) The account of the viva voce is very strange ~surely 
even Civil Service Commissioners do not make awards on 
the unsupported testimony of a viva. Indeed it must be 
practically impossible to conduct one without some previous 
knowledge of the candidate, from written work or otherwise, 

(5) And what is the remark about the “possible range 
of 24 grades” in “ the Oxford system of literal marking ” ? 
I had always thought it the great virtue of the system to 
have plenty of room at the bottom. 6 and « are in fairly 
regular use, and the lower reaches round about ¢xwWw are 
not entirely unvisited, even by Oxford. 


I hesitate to make any general criticism of the investigation 


on the basis merely of Mp. Verschoyle’s report; but his 


report does suggest that there has been the expensive and — 


elaborate futility of careful research into a system which 
does not and could r~*t exist. 
reality, except the fact that the examiners were paid “at 
the usual rates,” to produce the right atmosphere—an odd 





Nothing in the review suggests 





and perhaps unduly cynical view of the examiner’s psychology, | 


—I am, Sir, yours, &e., W. J. M. MAckenzin, 

Magdalen College, Oxford. 

[Mr. Verschoyle writes: “If Mr. 
An Examination of Examinations he will find all the questions 
he lists systematically discussed. If he will re-read my 
review of it, he will find that I did not neglect the point 


which he says I failed to raise, and that he has ascribed to © 


me views which I did not express and assumptions which 
I did not make.”’] 


“ TRAFFIC-CONSCIOUSNESS ” 


[Yo the Editor of Tue Speecraror.] 


Sir,—* Traffic-consciousness ” is a horrible word: ‘* Greater 
traffic-consciousness ”’ is worse. I suggest that you repeat the 


word aloud several times. It is not euphonious ; it sounds 
like spitting and “shushing.’” I have not yet reported the 
capture to Mr. A. P. Herbert, but I am afraid that his order 
will be, ‘* Shoot it !*°—Yours faithfully, 
Eva A. BAKER. 
British Vice-Consulate, Varna, Bulgaria. 


“THE PROBLEM OF JAPAN ” 
[Vo the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 
Srr,—In your issue of January 8rd Captain Kennedy criticises 
a passage in my review of his book, The Problem of Japan. 
He says that I was mistaken in accusing him of failure to draw 
the conclusion that the necessary adjustments in the Far 
Eastern situation can only be effected, ‘ with justice and 
safety to mankind as a whole, by means of international 
agreement.” The misunderstanding is apparently due to the 
fact that we are using the term “ international agreement ”’ to 
mean different things. In the review I used it to mean a 
method based on the willingness of the “* satiated ” Powers to 
grant concessions, economic or territorial, to Japan in recogni- 
tion of her present requirements and, in return, a fulfilment 
by Japan of her international obligations. The type of *‘ inter- 
national agreement” for which Captain Kennedy pleads is 
very different. He suggests that Great Britain and_ the 
United States should, in the hope of checking Japan’s advance 
in Asia, negotiate an agreement with her by which they recog- 
nise her claim to territory recently won by force of arms and 
her right to exact certain concessions from China. 
West Kirby, Cheshire. G. C. ALLEN. 


MINK FARMS 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecraror.] 
Str,—Numbers of fur farms are springing up in England, 
which, because they are privately owncd, are not subject to 
examination. Brutality of the worst kind may be practised 


on these wretched animals, such as handling with tongs and 
killing by doubtful methods which are easily available for the 
killer, such as gas from the exhaust of a car, which a nicotine- 
hardened man may enjoy, but may be agony to an animal. 
All would-be purchasers of fur should demand systematie 
examination of methods before buying.—Yours faithfully, 

9 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 


G. JouN. 


Mackenzie will read | 
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and The New British Commonwealth 
gests By H. V. HODSON 

“at ; me : - 
odd Tue international crisis has exposed some serious weaknesses __ policy is a by-product of foreign policy, and that it is hopeless 
logy, | in the present structure of the British Commonwealth of to strive for unity of imperial defence in the absence of 
(E. _ Nations. The Dominion Governments were not specifically unity of imperial foreign policy. As Mr. Coatman himself 


consulted beforehand, either when Sir Samuel Hoare made 
his famous Assembly speech or when he negotiated with 
M. Laval in Paris. They were not committed by the United 
Kingdom Government’s policy, and they would certainly have 
refused to be committed, had they been invited, save on their 








Pe, ~ own publicly expressed terms. Yet at both those moments 

d to - decisions had to be taken that might involve, not far below 

hich ' their surface, the issue of eventual peace or war; and only 

* a very few constitutional theorists would deny that if one 

*- member-nation of the British Commonwealth were at war 

© the choice for any other member between being at war and 

' being neutral would be a choice for or against the legal integrity 

ntia : ofthe Empire. This critical problem must be faced in the light 

the of a clear understanding of what the British Commonw -alth 

nds § is, what is its value to its own peoples and to humanity, and 

the ie towards what ideal goal it should be heading. It is the great 

des merit of Mr. Coatman’s notable new book that he has formed 

for himself such an understanding, and expounds a worthy 

‘ philosophy of the Commonwealth with almost prophetic 
fervour. 

It is impossible not to be moved by his enthusiasm, nor 
to applaud his dictum that “the destiny of the British 
Commonwealth is that it shall become a living working model 

' of the world Commonwealth of the future.” (He seems, by 
sei the way, to neglect this lofty standard of our imperial destiny 
an. in some of his economic chapters, with their praise for the 
aw | Ottawa agreements and their favour towards nationalistic 
‘ap experiments in the control of production and marketing.) 
nd Nevertheless one cannot escape feeling that with his head high 
ral in an almost mystical cloud Mr. Coatman sometimes allows 
he his feet to slither and stumble. Thus he remarks to our astonish- 
te ment: ‘ Inside the British Commonwealth, political contro- 

a versy is now out of the way, except for those matters still 
to outstanding between the Irish Free State and the United 
nie Kingdom.” Has Mr. Coatman never heard of Dr. Malan or 
nt Colonel Stallard, or Mr. Lang of New South Wales, or the 
we extreme Canadian nationalists? It is significant that he 
‘. devotes not a single page to an attempt at applying his philo- 
w sophy to * those matters still outstanding between the Irish 
a Free State and the United Kingdum.” Again, he professes 
g- to find in the system of arbitral tribunals planned by the 1930 


a Imperial Conference a ‘“* successor * to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council “ more closely fitted to the spirit, the 
conditions and the needs of the British Commonwealth of the 
future.” This is to confuse utterly the function of appeal 
jurisdiction in civil, criminal and constitutional cases, and the 
function of arbitral intervention between governments ; and 
it is also to ignore the vital difference between a permanent 


1, | court and a sketchy scheme of ad hoc tribunals. 

o | One might cite other passages in which Mr, Coatman 
al allows his enthusiasms to run away with him. ‘Thus he 
i | describes the Committee of Imperial Defence as “a truly 
at a all-Empire body *—which it certainly is not—and remarks 


“how valuable has been the work already accomplished in 
unifying the defence and foreign policies generally of all the 
British countries.” Surely the point here is that defence 
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Magna Britannia. 


By J. Coatman, C.1.E. (Jonathan Cape. 
10s. 6d.) ; 


declares, and as the present international crisis is bringing 
home to us, the sudden emergence of a war crisis would find the 
British Commonwealth in a far less favourable position for 
united action than we would like. We come back to the 
issue which this article began by raising—how, in the face 
of proper determination in the Dominions to conduct their 
own foreign policies and take decisions for themselves, even 
on the question of war or neutrality, are we to safeguard 
the integrity of the Commonwealth in a warlike world, and 
keep its influence for peace at the highest by ensuring 
that it speaks at critical moments with a_ united 
voice ? 

It is an extraordinarily difficult problem, hedged about 
with imponderables, and there can be no simple or immediate 
solution. Solvitur ambulando is a sound maxim for such 
occasions, but it is also a dangerous temptation to mental 
laziness. One key at least to the solution has emerged during 
the present international crisis. The Dominions and the 
United Kingdom were unanimous in their support for the 
League of Nations, and moreover, despite earlier hesitations 
and neglect to think the matter out, unanimous in their 
broad interpretation of the responsibilities that membership 
of the League laid upon them. Can anyone doubt that in 
the absence of such a criterion for their policy, the nations 
of the Commonwealth would have floundered and argued, 
torn by divers national, regional, imperial and _ idealistic 
motives ? Such doubters as there are would surely be convinced 
if the truth were known about the reactions of the Common- 
wealth nations to the incident of the Hoare-Laval peace 
plan; for a veering away from a straightforward League 
policy at once produced violent discord in the Commonwealth, 
and among the motives that induced Ministers to change their 
minds was undoubtedly the prospect of strong imperial 
dissent. On the other hand, United Kingdom Ministers could 
—in private—expostulate with equal justice that if, as a 
result of a strong sanctions policy, Italy grew desperate 
and attacked the British fleet or British possessions, the 
Dominions were for the most part unprepared, materially 
or morally, to shoulder their due share of the burden of 
consequent war, either as members of the League or as sister 
nations in the Commonwealth. 


It is not only in relation to the Abyssinian conflict that this 
vital issue is being precipitated into harshly practical shape. 
The Dominions, who are separately represented and take 
responsibility at the London Naval Conference, have also to 
make up their minds how far they take practical responsibility 
for the consequences of the policies they may there adopt. 
The more far-sceing minds in the Dominions, as in this 
country, are well aware of this problem in Commonwealth 
relations, and are giving it their best thought. But it would 
be illusory for them or for us to seek a solution in policies 
or machinery not based on a genuine and considered will 
to co-operate ; for the issue at stake is whether there is among 
the peoples of the Commonwealth a loyalty larger than 
their national loyalties, a loyalty for which they would 
make sacrifices comparable with those they would make for 
their nation States. , 
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The Nature of Philosophy 
By C. E. M. Joad. 6s.) 


Mr. C. E. M. Joan has long been known as a brilliant publicist, 
an independent thinker, and a lucid and painstaking expounder 
of the problems of philosophy. In this book he attempts to 
give the plain, uninstructed reader a comprehensive account 
of the nature of philosophical thinking, and a justification of 
the philosophical point of view. Recently he made a spec- 
tacular Return to Philosophy, and now he has come back in 
an “omnibus * ; and it is astonishing how much he has been 
able to pack into it besides himself. 

There have been many Introductions to philosophy, which 
are readable, and many Histories of philosophy, which are 
comprehensive ; but Mr. Joad, who is the author of several 
Introductions, has now written a Guide which succeeds in 
being both readable and comprehensive at once. The scope 
of the book is extremely wide. We are first made acquainted 
with the difficulties of the Theory of Knowledge. This is 
followed by an excellent résumé of the most recent contribu- 
tions of Realism. Mr. Joad is right to dwell on the latter, 
though I fear the reader may assume that Idealism, in denying 
an external world, has nothing to say on the subject of know- 
ledge ; and while he was about it Mr. Joad might have men- 
tioned the important theory advanced by a philosopher who, 
I cannot help feeling, has not yet completely shaken off his 
Idealism—Dr. A. C. Ewing; to whose masterly book the 
reader is on several oceasions referred. Chapter IV, on 
“What are the Origins and Nature of our Knowledge ? ” 
is a clear statement of the issue between Rationalism and 
Empiricism. We might expect that Chapter V, on ‘ Logie 
and the Laws of Thought,’ would be an arid distillation 
of the usual text-book quibbling. Instead, we are given 
a valuable review of what perhaps the most vital 
problem of modern logic and even of modern philosophy— 
namely, whether the Laws of Thought apply to the behaviour 
of our minds or to the behaviour of things. 

Part II, entitled Critical Metaphysics, is concerned with the 
problems of Substance, Change, Cause and the Self. Mr. Joad’s 
method is not that of the * historical approach ” as convention- 
ally understood ; for conventionally understood, the “ his- 
torical approach” is simply the * chronological”? approach. 
The true historical approach is that which sees every problem 
as a living problem, and no previous speculation, however 
crude, as wholly obsolete ; and this is Mr. Joad’s method 
throughout. In Part III, which concerned with Con- 
structive Metaphysics, he is seen at his best and apparently 
his happiest. No philosopher, with the exception of the early 
Bertrand Russell, has influenced the development of his views 
more than Plato ; and the chapters on ‘** Developments and 
Applications of Plato’s Theory of Ideas *’ are possibly the 
best in the book. I would particularly reeommend Chapter 
XI, on * The Philosophy of Aesthetics,” both because it 
deals with a subject not usually treated in books on philosophy 
and because it contains a most able, not to say timely, criticism 
of the views of Dr. I. A. Richards. But perhaps the most 
ambitious part of Mr. Joad’s programme is an outline of the 
philosophies of Kant and Hegel in 43 pages. The objection 
will be made that it is impossible to do justice to these thinkers 
in so short a space, and it is true that Mr. Joad admits an 
antipathy for Kant. But we should not forget that this is only 
a Guide to philosophy, and that the purpose of a Guide is to 
help us to find our way about. And in this sense I think we 
may say that Mr. Joad has done what he set out to do with 
marked success. 

There is no space to discuss in detail the problems raised in 
Dialectical Materialism, and the 
philosophies of Bergson and Whitehead. It is significant to 
find 29 pages devoted to Dialectical Materialism as compared 
vith 16 to Bergson (Whitchead has 80); but it is obvious, 
even if it is also regrettable, that a philosophy which is taken 
seriously by one-sixth of the world’s inhabitants must sooner 
or later be taken seriously (I do not mean accepted) by the 
other five-sixths as well. And Mr. Joad is certainly a more 
congenial instructor than the OGPU. Moreover, the attempt 


Guide to Philosophy. (Gollancz. 


is 
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Mr. Joad’s exposition of 


at understanding will not be wasted, for it is never quite cer- 
tain how much of the influence of an official philosophy depends 
upon imperfect comprehension, 

Mr. Joad’s exposition is at all times accurate, never weari- 
some, and surprisingly fair. 


Occasionally this fairness is 


—== 


pushed to an extreme where it becomes prejudicial. Py 
Mr. Joad is well aware that the most effective way of revealing 
a theory’s deficiencies is to state it more logically than it 
advocates have done themselves. His talent for lucidity jg 
such that he was bound to do this in any case, and only hig 
opponents are to blame if, by being wrong, they provide hin 
with an opportunity to score. Not that Mr. Joad is always ay 
impartial as he would wish to be. He often has to confess ty 
an element of prejudice. But I think that on these occasions 
he tends to be over-apologetic. Throughout the book, the 
reader will find that where impartiality is possible, it is largely 
irrelevant ; and where it is relevant (as, for instance, in the 
Chapter on Aesthetics), it is pretty well impossible. And eyen 
if relevant where possible and possible where relevant, it 
would be equally undesirable ; for prejudice is only dangeroys 
—only prejudicial—when concealed. 

Let me conclude with an example of what I mean. 


k 








Part Il | 


begins with a section entitled A Preliminary Doubt, whieh 


consists of a summary of the aims of the so-called Analytical 
School (who seem to me to analyse everything except what they 
mean by Experience). Now Mr. Joad neither belongs to this 
school nor sympathises with its aims. But the point at issue 


is a vital one, and here, if anywhere, we might look for an | 


impartial estimate. As far as impartiality can be carried, 
Mr. Joad is impartial; but it cannot be carried far enough to 
be of very much significance. Mr. Joad does not hesitate to 
admit his bias : 

“Unless I thought that philosophy had some contribution 
to make to the answering of such questions as ‘ What sort of universe 
is this in which we are living?’ and ‘ How ought we to live in 
it?’ (he says) “I, for one, should have no interest in philosophy, 
I believe that most philosophers are in similar case. In spite of the 
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scantiness of the light which philosophy has managed to throw ~ 


upon the constitution of the universe and the status of human 
existence, in spite of the meagreness of the rules which it has succeeded 
in drawing up for the right conduct of life, we are, most of us feel 
convinced, not knocking at a door irrevocably closed, when we 
look to it to provide understanding and guidance.” 


It is obvious that unless Mr. Joad believed this—believed, 
that is to say, that the study of philosophy can, and does, 
provide us with ‘understanding and guidance’’—he would 


not have been able to write the present volume for the “* under- 


” 


standing and guidance ”’ of others. 

It remains to be said that this book will probably become 
the chief stand-by of those taking the Modern Greats course at 
Oxford. And it remains to be seen whether their tutors will 
openly disapprove or merely wink the other eye. If they 
wink, it will surely be because they have one eye on the book 
themselves. E. W. F. Tomi. 


Abyssinia 


The Abyssinian Storm. By Sir T. Comyn-Platt. (Jarrolds, | 
12s. 6d.) 

War Over Ethiopia. By W. J. Makin. (Jarrolds. 18s.) 

Abyssinian Adventure. By Geoffrey Harmsworth. (Hutchinson, | 


12s. 6d.) 

The Last Stronghold of Slavery. By G. C. Baravelli. 
Societa Editrice di ‘* Novissima.’’) 

A History of Abyssinia. By A. H. M. Jones and Elizabeth Monroe, 
(Oxford University Press. 6s.) 


(Rome 


Sir Tuomas Comyn-PLatt, introducing The Abyssinian Storm, 
is both right and very, very wrong. ‘* Onlookers,” he writes, 
“will want to know something about the arena of batile, 
fighting concitions, as also the nation and forces against which 
Italy is pitted.” So far he is right. They do or did. But, he 
continues, ** There has been nothing written during the last 
sixty years that will throw anything but scant light on these 
matters.”? Since there are on my shelves at this n o nent no 


less than twelve books and three pamphlets, published within | 


the last nine months, and all throwing light on the subject— 
light varying, it is true, in colour and distinctness, and in one 
case at least an ignis fatuus—I am afraid Sir Thomas is also 
wrong. 

Of the five which are the subject of this review, it is im- 
possible to write fully, and the reader will chiefly want guidance 
as to the sort of information each contains rather than on its 
literary merits. Let it therefore at once be said that The 
Abyssinian Storm is a superficial and rather dull book, pre- 


senting a very limited number of facts accurately and without © 
g 3 y 


bias. 
confined to the railway line and the road to Harrar. 


The author’s knowledge of the country seems to be 
His des- 
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criptions of its physical features and inhabitants are therefore 
rather inadequate. His chapter on Commerce is the best in 
the book, which throughout is carefully and honestly written. 

War Over Ethiopia gives a more interesting and picturesque 
but again suffers from lack of first-hand know- 
ledge except of the more accessible parts of the country. Mr. 
Makin is a practised writer who knows his Africa well. He is 
excellent on recent thistory, on the many-sided political 
questions involved, and on the military aspects. His descrip- 
tions of personalities such as Colonel Herbert Fauntleroy 
Julian, ** the Black Eagle,” are vivid and amusing, but when 
he comes to the country itself he is misleading. ‘* Men who 
enter this country must be prepared for every form of fever 
and dysentery. Mosquitoes whine in a continual blood lust. 
Scorpions and tarantulas wriggle the sands. And for the most 
part the Abyssinians themselves are infected with all types of 
dreadful disease. . . . Hungry crocodiles snout the rivers. 

acks of hunting lions with their attendant jackals and 
hyenas are always on the prowl. . .. Food is scarce and, 


description, 


even when procured, hardly worth eating ... a cruel, 
pitiless country. A cruel, pitiless people inhabiting it. 


I wonder how many of the Englishmen and English women 
who have trekked over great stretches of Abyssinia and 
enjoyed that best of native vegetarian dishes, Shiro, will 
recognise this description of the country as a whole. ‘The 
book is well worth reading, but not one to be accepted as an 
accurate presentment of conditions, people or landscape. 
On Abyssinian Adventure I was prepared to pour out vials 
of contempt for the miserable reason that I had heard 


the author as a young man with no knowledge of Africa or 
its languages who travelled with an English valet. Why 
should such a young man write about Abyssinia at all? 


The answer is that Mr. Geoffrey Harmsworth is one of the 
most unaffected, observant and altogether delightful writers 
on travel I have read for a very long time, while no one who 
reads about Evans will ever want to travel again without 
him. The book is admittedly light-hearted. Mr. Harms- 
worth says that he wrote it to save himself the trouble of 
telling his story over and over again to his friends. Ile 
claims no omniscience and professes to paint no very profound 
picture. He simply gives a witty and sympathetic account 
of the people and places he saw. As these include Rome, 
Naples, Eritrea, Italian and French Somaliland, the tourist’s 
Abyssinia, two Kings, an Emperor, Mr. Bernard Shaw and 
General Graziani, his range is a wide one. General Graziani 
provides the best story in the book. After a somewhat 
gruelling interview, at which the General did all the inter- 
viewing, Mr. Harmsworth rather sadly drafted a cable to 
the effect that he was unable to send any news containing 
“military or political information.’ This was duly sub- 
mitted to the Governor's secretary, who sent it back with 
the request that the words ‘warmly received by General 
Graziani’ should be added. This done, the cable was re- 
submitted, only to be returned once more with the intimation 
that it could be sent provided that the words “ unable to 
send military or political information ” were deleted. 

With all its light-heartedness, this book is full of insight and 
sound observation. If there were no war and no Ethiopian 
question, it would be worth reading for the entertainment 
it offers. Since unhappily there is both a war and a question, 
it is doubly worth reading for the information and shrewd 
comment which it sandwiches between its entertainment. 
It is more instructive than any book of its type which the 
present crisis has evoked. 

Professor Baravelli’s pamphlet provides a most unpleasant 





contrast. It is propaganda pure and simple and only worth 
mentioning for its disingenuousness, of which one instance 


is enough. The Professor, on the very worst of evidence, 
ascribes to the Emperor a most hideous atrocity described 
in Marcel Griaule’s Abyssinian Journey. To anyone with 
the slightest knowledge of facts who has read the book, 
is perfectly plain that the incident described took place in 
Gojjam under the rule of Ras Hailu, a powerful but 
notoriously cruel chieftain whose subsequent deposition was 
one of the Emperor’s most courageous acts. The pamphlet 
s about as representative of conditions in Abyssinia as the 
proceedings of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children would be of those in Great Britain. 

Last but not least comes Mr. Jones and Miss Monroe’s 
excellent little History of Abyssinia. Here is a book which 


really everyone should read. It is concise, readable and, 
as far as a chronicle largely founded on legend can be, exact. 
It does not profess to be the outcome of any great amount 
of original research and for the early history is probably 
based in the main on Sir Wallis Budge’s monumental but 
unmanageable work. It is, however, the only book of 
reasonable compass which tells the whole story from the 
-arliest period of legend down to times too recent to be 
strictly historical ; and it tells the story quite admirably. 


LAWRENCE ATHILL, 


See China and Write 


(The Bodley Head. 
10s. 6d.) 


Secret China. 8s. 6d.) 


China Changes. 


By Egon Erwin Kisch. 
By G. J. Yorke. (Cape. 
LikE most books called Secret China, Mr. Wisch’s collection of 
sketches covers Shanghai and (more cursorily) the remoter 
Peking ; on internal evidence it is clear that he broke the 
journey between them at Nanking. His publishers—perhaps 
mixing it up with some other book, perhaps by way of a joke—- 
proclaim on the dust cover that ** Here is China as the tourist 
does not see it... China as only the Chinese masses—and 

It may be—such, nowadays, is the enter- 
that Shanghai and Peking are indeed off the 
and visited only with belated, shamefaced 

Paul's Cathedral is visited by Londoners ; 
of the 450,000,000 human 
> are engaged in 


KXKisch—know it.” 
prise of tourists 
beaten. track, 
curiosity, as St. 
but seeing that nearly 80 per cent. 
beings who constitute ** the Chinese 
agriculture, and seeing that Mr. Kisch’s pages reflect no single 
encounter with a peasant or a farmer, I cannot but feel that 
the Bodley Head is talking through the Bodley Hat. 
Handicapped though it is by such silly sales-talk, Secret 
China is an extremely able, extremely readable piece of 
impressionistic pamphleteering. Mr. Kisch, according to his 
publishers, “is known all over Europe as the Rampaging 
Reporter,” and he brings to the quest for, and the washing of, 
dirty linen a professional dexterity, a sardonic, cinematic style, 
and an air of Olympian detachment which do much to condone 
his rather tiresome politics. ‘The armaments racket, night- 
clubs, lunatic asylums, an execution, diplomats—his targets 
are demolished one after the other with a trenchant urbanity ; 
but his dispassionate treatment of the scandals which he ferrets 
out thinly disguises his propagandist impulse. Secret China 
is mainly a series of clever and seldom wholly unjustified 
attacks on every foreign Power (but chiefly Great Britain and 
always excepting the U.S.S.R.) which has any interests in 
China. Mr. Kisch is actuated throughout by a beautiful 
faith in the regenerating power of Communism as he imagines 
Communism to be practised in Russia today ; and only occa- 
sionally—as when he writes of the White Russians or is most 
uncharacteristically credulous about the Chinese Soviets— 
does he put his foot through the thin ice which his wits and his 
notebook have formed « over " the ¢ ‘hilling de -pths of his ignorance 
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of China. The Bodley Head does not state whether Mr. 
Kisch is in the pay of Moscow. He certainly ought to be; 
propaganda as sophisticated and amusing as this is far too rare. 

Mr. Yorke’s book is of a very different type. Sympatheti- 
cally and with a genuine (though only pseudo-Chinese) detach- 
ment, it really does describe a China hidden from the tourist. 
Mr. Yorke, whose methods of travel are considered by most 
of his fellow-Europeans eccentric to the point of lunacy, 
moves about the interior with a large stick, very little money, 
a charming ex-bandit called Li (to whom his book is dedicated), 
and sometimes a local assignment from Reuters ; in the summer 
he wears Chinese dress. The possessor of a first-class academic 
brain, he is handicapped in his researches only by a lack of 
linguistic ability and by a tendency to base large conclusions 
on slender premises. His book—whose title, suggestive of 
ponderous generalities in an American weekly, should not be 
allowed to act as a deterrent — is divided into six parts. 
“Flood ” describes an officially-conducted trip with an inter- 
national party to inspect the dvkes of the Yangtse and Hwai 
Rivers, which had been reconstructed after the catastrophic 
floods of 1981. ‘“ War” is an exciting account of the author’s 
experiences (which included arrest by the Chinese and might 
have included bombing by the Japanese) as Reuter’s Special 
Correspondent during the tragi-comie Jehol campaign. 
“* Peace ” gives an account of a summer spent—in what most 
foreigners would consider suicidally unhygienic conditions— 
among the temples of Chekiang. ‘* Communism” describes 
a journey (on which the present writer had the good fortune 
to accompany Mr. Yorke) along the anti-Communist ‘* front ”’ 
in Northern Kiangsi and down through Hunan to Canton, 
and also a later journey to Nanchang; this part contains 
a valuable summary of most of the information available 
concerning the constitution of the Chinese Soviet Republic, 
since—as a geographical and administrative entity—deceased. 
* Revolution ” is a first-hand account of the abortive attempt, 
by Mr. Eugene Chen and others, to establish a ‘* People’s 
Revolutionary Government ” in Fukien. The contents of the 
final section——** Reconstruction *’—is indieated by Mr. Yorke’s 
warning: “ Those who are not interested in what Chiang 
Kai-shih and the Central Government in Nanking are doing to 
increase the purchasing power of one-fifth of the human race 
will be ill-advised to read further.” 

China Changes is an entertaining and suggestive book. Mr. 
Yorke’s two years of travel and study in China have furnished 
him with some acquaintance with the classics, with a pretty 
anthology of anomalies and incongruities (he has discovered, 
for instance, that Little Lord Fauntleroy and Marie Stopes 
were first translated into Chinese in the same year—1933), 
and with a rich store of out-of-the-way experiences. If his 
descriptions of the latter are the best part of a book cermuch 
given, elsewhere, to generalisations in whose composition a 
mystic and a pamphleteer appear to have not very happily 
combined, China Changes is the work of a young man who has 
given himself the opportunity of observing certain aspects of 
life in China with considerable intimacy, and who on more 
than one occasion has watched Far Eastern history being made 
at what most historians would consider uncomfortably close 
quarters. Mr. Yorke is well worth reading. 

PETER FLEMING, 


Independence—in Blinkers 

The Press. By A. J.Cummings. (Bodley Head. 3s. 6d.) 
Tits volume is one of a series ‘* on problems of today viewed 
in the light of the changing ideas and events of modern times.” 
Certainly the organisation, the character and the habits of 
the Press form one of those problems, and not the least 
important one. But Mr. Cummings, in what he calls his 
candid survey of contemporary conditions in the Press,” 
does not discuss it at all; he spends practically all his time 
protesting against control of any activities of the modern 
newspaper. If he had had a little more wit he might have 
seen that the best way to defend the Press would be a reason- 
able and honest survey of its conditions, its purposes and its 
outlook, a vision from the inside to set against the too sweeping 
outside views of which he reasonably complains. At first it 
seemed that he was about to do this ; for he expresses early 
in the book a perfectly sound view about moderna popular 


journalism, namely, that it has broken down the narrow, stiff 


Se 
=—= 


range of the scope and interests of newspapers fifty years ago, 
has given to a vast public news about itself and its own interest; 
and has in the process enormously widened those interests, 
But this is merely in passing, as is his admission that it hg 
its bad sides. He would have done better for his own case yo 
he had worked out, in however brief a survey, these two sy}. 
jects. But he would need to take more pains than he has given be 
to this book. He writes as if Lord Northcliffe had been respon. | 
sible for the idea of bringing the newspaper into the lives of the | 
vast mass of the people. He seems not to have heard of the” 
tcho and the Star in the ’eighties and ‘nineties of last century 
Such a survey as is needed might find a very illuminating star 
in examining the files of those two papers, and showing in| 
what respects the modern popular newspaper has developed, 


mos 
idea 

















and in what respects it has profoundly changed, their spirit, . 1 
It may be doubted if, but for them, Northcliffe would eye 7 3 $ 
have descended upon Fleet Strect. ® tral 
But, indeed, Mr. Cummings hardly speaks of any newspapers) ™C! 
except those of the kind with which he is connected ; he hay) J°' 
no word at all of the Sunday or the weekly papers. He give Be I 
the British Press as a whole less even than his cursory survey — atti 
of the Paris Press (from which he unaccountably omits two iat 
of the most popular, L’Iniransigeant and Paris Soir), or the ee 
German Press as it was and as it is, on which he has some Th 
interesting things to say. He is too much concerned with this or ¢ 
matter of independence ; and even on his own ground is super- oxe 
ficial. Once again, he glances at important points without € are 
tackling them. He quotes from an article in The Spectator ~ tec 
of last April, which suggested that the “ freedom ” of a Pres iT 
in the hands of a few millionaire monopolists needs some © ing 
examining before we are called upon to defend it with any 7 | ° 
ardour. But he brushes this aside with the remark that while — 7 
monopoly may be bad, State control would be worse. Perhaps; 7 7 
but he evades the point. One may doubt whether he even | : ] 
sees it, really, when one finds him pointing out, apparently 4 . 
with satisfaction, that the Daily Herald’s opinions are, after all, 
under the thumb of the advertisers. He seems to be glad of — 





the resultant ‘ stability.” R. H. Grerron. 


The Age of Discovery 


The Spanish Main. 


15s.) 


By Philip Ainsworth Means. (Scribner. 
Ir is easy to picture a great period of history, but not so easy 
to imagine it. A true imagination of such a period as the | : 
discovery, conquest and settlement of the New World, can ~ 

















grow only when we have sloughed off the advantage of our nik 
subsequent knowledge and have placed ourselves in the hearts, lat 
bodies, minds and purses of the Spaniards, the Englishmen, 1Se 
Frenchmen and Dutch who struggled there. We must believe €X 
in angels and devils, the damnation of heretics, the soullessness | tw 
of negroes, government by favourites ; we must reduce the 7 th 
size of the known world to little more than Europe, diminish —  m: 
populations, scrap most of navigation and science, set a lower lif 
value on life. And having done this we must see the story on 
stroke by stroke like a picture that is being painted as we watch, de 
and whose final forms we do not know. We must talk about w! 
Cathay, the Spice Islands and El Dorado rather as if today ro 
we believed in the inhabitation of os ; and we must repeat & as 
the phrase which comes again and again in the captains | co 
reports and relaciones : ‘* By the grace of God we came . . .” Wwe 
as though miracles and not turbines drove the ship. We can an 
then reflect that the Age of Discovery is an experience that I 
can never be repeated by the white race—unless the moon or gl 
Mars is another mythical Cathay. (Beside Cathay the strato- 
sphere has hardly the same exotic interest.) Terrestrial dis- 7 , 
covery on the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth century 7 i 
scale, must now be reserved for some future migration of the 3 
coloured races. Their wonder at the sight of conquered $! 
Europe, and their opinion of it, would probably resemble very ot 
closely the wonder and opinions of Cortés and Pizarro in the Cd 
Spanish main. m 
Mr. Means has written a clear and comprehensive account F th 
of this heroic time, for those who wish to exercise their © : th 


imaginations. He has gone to sound sources, and his economical, 
readable and intelligent book can claim its place among the 
few good presentations for the general reader. He is no 
glamour-monger. He is informed and impartial. Such cele- 
brated and well-known things as the career of Cortés in Mexico 7 
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A FRIENDLY LEAD 


by EDWARD ANTON 





capable of producing varying—and often totally 
opposite—effects upon different individuals. In 
it is the result of association of 


Tcamb are a number of everyday words which are 


wing in ideas and not of aestheticism in sound. 
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Take, for example, the word “ School.” To one man 
it suggests nothing but humdrum tasks, discipline, res- 
traint and punishment, while to another it recalls happy 
memories of proud achievement, of progress and of 
joyous companionship. 


I have frequently been confronted with the former 
attitude of mind to the word “ School” in my corres- 
pondence with people who have a wish to turn their 
Jatent literary aspirations to some practical account. 
They are usually men and women with special knowledge 
or experiences—or, perhaps, ideas—which would provide 
excellent material for stories or articles: but they 
are conscious that they lack acquaintance with Press 
technique, and are desirous of acquiring it. But when 
I mention The London School of Journalism as provid- 
ing the surest means of assistance they are apt to “ shy” 
and say, “Oh! a School!” in a tone of voice which tells 
me very plainly that the word has conjured up visions 
of fixed rules, stereotyped teaching, set exercises and 
a Procrustean reduction of personality to uniformity. 


In reality, nothing could be further from the truth. If 
I were to attempt to describe the methods of The London 
School of Journalism in a phrase, I would call it “a 
friendly lead.” The term describes it very aptly—for 
the av-istance given by the School is certainly friendly, 
sympathetic, and comprehending; and it /eads the would- 
be writer, step by step, to the desired goal, aiming at 
the development of the writer’s individuality instead of 
reducing him to a uniform standard of ineffective medi- 
ocrity. 


And, if you consider the matter, it is not only a good 
method—it is the on/y method by which you can bring 
latent literary powers to successful fruition, Standard- 
ised instruction, “mass” methods and stereotyped 
exercises are valueless for the reason that probably no 
two writers ever have precisely the same outlook on 
things, the same ideas, or the same aspirations. One 
man may wish to write nature studies or sketches of 
life and character; another aims at contributing articles 
on social, economical, or political problems. <A third 
desires to write narratives of adventure or experiences 
which he has encountered, or to weave stories of love, 
romance, or crime. There is no end to the variety of 
aspirations which fill the breasts of those who seek to 
contribute to the many hundreds of journals which 
welcome the contributions of non-professional writers; 
and the London School of Journalism is the only School 
I know of which caters effectively for their need of 
guidance, criticism, and friendly help. 


That opinion is shared by the Press as evidenced by 
the warm commendations of such important organs as 
“The Spectator,” “ The Morning Post,” ‘ Daily Tele- 
graph,’ “ Truth,” “ Public Opinion” and numerous 
others. Of equal significance is the fact that, in many 
cases, the proprietors of great newspapers have sent 
members of their editorial staff to become students of 
the School in order to perfect their style and develop 
their journalistic individualities, 


The School does not fit the student to the curriculum 
—it adapts the curriculum to the individual needs and 
aims of the student. For instance, an absolute beginner 
may require a certain amount of elementary instruction 
in the early stages or he may be undecided as to whether 





his bent is for stories or for articles, and may require 
advice on this point before he engages on a course of 
instruction. 


On the other hand, the student may be one who has 
attained a certain facility in writing and stands in no 
need of definite “lessons.” What he chiefly wants is 
sympathetic collaboration and criticism in order that his 
work may receive those finishing touches which so often 
mean all the difference between acceptance and rejection. 

Or, again, he may be one who has a good store of 
excellent raw material in the form of experiences, 
reminiscences, or ideas but is not quite sure how to make 
the best use of them. 

In all these cases competent and painstaking assistance 
is forthcoming without stint—true collaboration, con- 
scientious instruction, and experienced guidance and 
advice of the extent or character called for. 

The results of this excellent method of assisting new 
writers is to be seen in the Press of the British Empire, 
for there is no newspaper, journal, or magazine of any 
consequence in which you will not find the work of 
those who were piloted to success by Sir Max Pemberton 
and his able staff of authors and journalists at The 
London School of Journalism. 


WHAT “THE SPECTATOR” SAYS: 


“Having been allowed to examine its 
work in practice, I can only envy those who 
have received such sympathetic and highly- 
skilled instruction in their early efforts. The 
series of lessons go far to make clear what 
each journalist should aim at; but the most 
valuable part of the training is the very full 
and candid opinion that is given upon every- 
thing that is submitted.” 


The instruction is by correspondence, but it may be 





supplemented, where desirable, by personal interviews 





with the instructor. 





Anybody, in short, who takes the trouble to anform 
himself of what the School has done and is doing to assist 
would-be writers to produce successful MSS. will be 
speedily convinced that a course of correspondence train- 
ing under that institution is a dependable road to success. 


FREE CRITICISM 


Sir Max Pemberton, the Director of Studies, is alwavs 
willing to give readers of The Spectator the benefit of 
his opinion and advice, and he will be assisted in this 
if a MS. of some kind be submitted to the School for 
that purpose. No fee is charged and no obligation 
incurred. 

Prospectus, giving fullest particulars of the various 
Courses, Fees, Method of Instruction, ete., post free on 
application to: 


Prospectus Dept., 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 


JOURNALISM, 


57 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1. 
Tel.: Museum 4574. 
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are briefly told, and much longer space is given to the less 
generally known navigation of the Amazon, to the Puritan 
attempts at colonisation in the south and the battering of the 
buccaneers against the Spanish monopoly in the late seven- 
teenth century. He confines himself to the period from 1492 
to 1690, that is to say until the monopoly was broken ; and 
he keeps to the scene which was the heart of the Spanish 
enterprise—the gulf of Mexico and the northern shores and 
hinterland of South America. He shows the stages by which 
the unknown became known, the golden legend a startlingly 
different reality ; and he follows the efforts of Spain’s rivals 
and the pros and cons of their methods. 

A new view of Spain's imperialism has grown up now that 
religious prejudice and political rivalry have gone. It is 
observed that, granting the eruelties, which belonged to the 
age—cf. Morgan—rather than to anything peculiarly evil 
in the Spanish nature, the Spaniards conquered a continent 
and infused their blood. into it, without providing South 
America with negro slavery and a colour bar. The lust for 
treasure, though it made the Spaniards great adventurers 
and poor economists, was allied with an intensely dramatic 
sense of religious obligation. And they. held to this obligation 
strongly in principle and sometimes even put the principle 
into practice, when anything beyond driving the natives 
out of the country and importing negro labourers had not 
occurred to the English who, more soundly, preferred free trade 
even to looted gold. Politically Spanish civilisation kept 
substantially what it held against all comers. Cromwell's 
Western Design—for example—attempted the filching of the 
whole of South America from her, but it failed. 

Climate, in the end, decided the distribution of the territory, 
except perhaps in the West Indies, where the English and 
French established themselves on the islands which the 
Spaniards had abandoned and whose population, a feeble 
people of low culture, they had exterminated. But the 
Puritans were a failure both as colonists and Puritans on 
Providence Island, and the drift was northwards. The 
Spaniards were under the disadvantage—fatal to the economic 
development of the new countries—of being tied by the direct 
authority and financial exactions of the Spanish crown ; 
and in 1670 when the monopoly broke the crown was almost 
as weak as it became at the time of the Napoleonic invasion. 

The French, in Mr. Means’ opinion, would have made the 
best rulers of South America ; but in Mexico, at least, there 
was a mixing of bloods peculiarly sympathetic in their fanatic- 
ism and apathy, which makes one suspect that in the new world 
the Frenchman was too exact a man for the murderous 
passion of expansion. The sequel to Mr. Means’ narrative 
is promised in a new volume and it will be worth having. 

V. S. Pritcuett. 


The Comrade of Marx 


Friedrich Engels : A Biography. (Chapman 


and Hall. 15s.) 

Gustav Mayer's biography of Engels has itself a curious 
history. The first volume was published as long ago as 1920. 
But various reasons delayed its completion ; and the whole 
work in two volumes had just been printed, but not yet 
issued, in Germany when the National Socialist revolution 
occurred in the spring of 1933. The sheets were eventually 
transferred to Holland, and published there in the following 
year. The present English version contains about a quarter 
of the original work, the necessary abbreviation and rewriting 
having been done by Dr. Mayer himself. The translation reads 
extremely well, though Engels’ first draft of the Communist 
Manifesto was, as the context shows, a catechism, not a 
“creed (p. 85), and ‘‘ harmless” (pp. 100, 127) is not an 
adequate equivalent for the German harmlos. 

This book, which on its first publication at once took 
its place as a standard work, is really a good deal more than 
a biography of Engels, who was in himself scarcely an im- 
portant enough personage to justify Dr. Mayer’s patient and 
exhaustive scholarship. Throughout the middle years of his 
life (from 1844 to 1883) he lived under Marx’s somewhat 
ovcrpowering shadow; and it is impossible to trace the 
career of Engels during these years without constantly 
impinging on that of Marx. There are so many things which 
must be attributed to ‘ Marx and Engels,” without any 


By Gustav Mayer. 


evidence enabling us to assess the extent of their respectig 





——— 
contributions, that one begins to feel the need of folloy; ' 
Bolshevik practice’ and liyphenating them into the gj ay 
quasi-mythological figure of ‘‘ Marx-Engels.” Every studey By 

Seat 















of Marx and Marxism uses, and always will use, Dr. Mayey 
biography of Engels. He will, however, need the Germy! 
edition, more especially since the English translation omy, 
the bibliography and the elaborate source-material. 4 
In spite of this difficulty inherent in the subject, Dr. Mayy_ 
has succeeded astonishingly well in disentangling Engg 
attractive, though not particularly impressive, personalit 
Unlike Marx, Engels was of pure ‘‘ Aryan” extractig 
being the son of a well-to-do cotton manufacturer of Barma, 
His first revolt was against the puritanical atmosphere y 
the parental household. In the life of young Friedrich Engel 
as of so many of his contemporaries, the great explosive form 
was Strauss’s Life of Jesus; and political heresy was th’ 
corollary of religious unorthodoxy. At the age of 21 he wer 
to live in Manchester on his father’s business. Here ) ~ 
associated with the Chartists and mpenne intimate With: 
an Irish millhand, Mary Burns. 
but name for nearly twenty years, pal on her death wil 
succeeded by her younger sister Lizzy. These influences inte. 3 
ested Engels in the Irish question, but did not affect the 
essentially bourgeois aspect of his life and habits. ** Engek 
is always healthy, fresh, merry and good-humoured,”’ wrote 
Frau Marx once, “and relishes his beer heartily, especially 
when it comes from Vienna.” Engels was both thoroughly) 
normal and thoroughly competent. He was an accomplishel 
linguist and a good business man. He wrote a book on th 
condition of the English working class in the ‘forties which i 
still of value to historians and sociologists. TI’or many yean|_ 
he wrote articles for the New York Tribune (generally ove) 
Marx’s signature) on European polities; and during the 
Franco-Prussian War he was military correspondent df 
the Pall Mall Gazette. We was a man of no great originality,” 
but of many parts. Pe. 
Marx's debt to Engels was twofold. For 80 years his 
generosity provided Marx with his principal source of income) 
and he placed at Marx’s disposal that detailed knowledg 
of the Lancashire cotton industry from which the illustrations) — 
in Capital are derived. When Marx died, he became his literary) 
executor and the honoured head of the international Socialist? 
movement—the ‘“ Teutonic Grand Lama of Regent’s Park)” 
Road,” as the jealous Hyndman called him. 
visiting French and German Socialists, and watched with 
contempt the first experiments of the English Fabians. He 


brought out the second and third volumes of Capital from). 


Marx’s notes ; and nobody quite knows to this day how much 


of these volumes is pure Marx and how much Engels. Engels” 
was modestly content to shine with a reflected glory. He did 


not foresee that that glory would one day make him the” 


second Person in the Trinity of the Russian Revolution. ee 


E. II. Carr. 


The Poet of Marriage 


Portrait of My Family. By Derek Patmore. (Cassell. 10s. 6d.) _ 


“The desire of mind to mind is never satiated but rather 
increased by inter-communion: when this desire of soul for soul © 





is true, all other desire follows, and as far as possible keeps pace; 
and receives glory from its happy symbolisation of tho vg 


yearnings: therefore we have found and shall find that each com- 
memoration of our wedding-day is more than a renewal of that | 
day; that the bride and bridegroom have not been lost in the | 
husband and w ife, but that the never-failing freshness and mystery 
of marriage is increased cach year by the sum of all the love and | 
joy which have arisen between us during its happy months.” 


Tuts Coventry Patmore to his first wife, Emily—the 
in the House” ; 
highly curious that this man was able to feel exactly the 
same about three successive wives. It is the privilege of 
vigorous egotism to indulge sincerely in emotions, and 
successions of emotions, which to people less absorbed in 


themselves seem necessarily insincere ; 


Vhomme moyen sensuel. 
and Mr. Patmore is to be congratulated on showing why they 
are so. 








He received) — 


* Angel ql 
and it is at once highly significant and ~ 





and no man more | 
than Coventry Patmore has invited the cynical smiles of 7 
Yet the smiles are unjustifiable, 


The extreme sweetness of the Patmore scene has 


ar} 





long since been ctched out of the background by the acid , 
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By the author of “A A SEARCH IN 

Search gc k SK CRET 

[oo EGYPT 
by PAUL BRUNTON 


« who knows more about Yogi than any living English- 








man and whose life is one continuous research in occult 

and Eastern magic. . Extraordinary experiences among 
a ; ° 

the fakirs, snake-charmers, and magicians of modern 

Egypt.” —DalLy SKETCH, 

“A spirited and revealing book. He tells his stories well, 

and more than seventy photographs add to the effect.” 

MorNING Post. 
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Fai MIRACLES 
Autobiography 


ADVENTURES 
by M. A. St. CLAIR STOBART 


“One_of the most remarkable of living | Bi an hoh nan 








Mrs. Stobart tells simply her wonde rful story.’ 
Datty SKETCH. 
“A woman of amazing courage and strength of character.” 
Eveninc News 
“One can have nothing but admiration for her energy and 
courage.”—Harold Nicolson in Dairy TELEGRAPH. 
31 Illustrations 
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A New Book 


on Sctence 


THE WORLD 
Rete ETT BREATH 


HAROLD NICOLSON writes in The Daily Telegraph: 
“I do think that it is an enthusiastic book, well written, 
essentially unpretentious, meritorious, and very entertain- 
ing. 

The book is an A.B.C. of Periodicity, an attempted 
synthesis of Science and Religion, 


12/6 net 
“0 ES THIS 
Autobiography 


THEOSOPHY ?” 
by ERNEST EGERTON WOOD 


who, on the death of Dr. Besant, stood for the 
Preside ney of the Theosophical Society. Has tra- 
velled and lectured throughout the world, is witty, 
interesting and even moving. This book will be 
particularly attractive to all those who have come 
under the influence of Madame Blavatsky, revealing 
as it does the personal lives of Dr. Besant, Bishop 
Leadbeater, Krishnamurti, and many others in the 
entourage ‘that surrounded Professor Wood at 
Adyar. Illustrated 
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pen of Edmund Gosse, and Mr. Patmore has wisely abstained 
from any. attempt to reinstate entirely the now frankly 
unacceptable atmosphere of ‘**The Angel in the House.” 
The legitimate ecstasies of the man whom Matthew Arnold 
calied “ that worthy but mildish author ”’ find little response 
nowadays, especially when pointed by a photograph of the 
poct scated, cup of tea in hand, in front of a cake-basket, 
while two submissive daughters, buttoned up to the chin, 
and a demure parlourmaid, holding another cake, stand 
admiringly in the background. That is a photograph of 
Coventry Patmore at any period of his life; but it has a back 
to it, which displays the starthingly different, the altogether 
magnificent odes, ** The Unknown Eros.’ It is these which 
have caused him to be described as a “* poet’s poet,” the reason 
Iving less in the obscurity of the poems than in the complexity 
of their technique. Whether the experience which underlies 
them was valid or not, there is no doubt about the expression : 
this is major poetry. Coventry Patmore was an adept at 
creating single lines of lapidary and scintillating beauty 
—lines which occur to one on the oddest occasions, when 
one has forgotten the rest of the poem ; lines such as : 
* Foil'd with the dim days of mortality.” 
Or: 
“Perturb my golden patience not with joy.” 

But that is the poet the man was a very different 
proposition, as his great-grandson makes abundantly clear. 
The son of Peter George Patmore, that charming, intelligent, 
rather clumsy and feckless man, Coventry grew up, under 
the aegis of his Presbyterian mother, to an earnestness of 
outlook which would have been unpopular with his father’s 


friends, of the Lamb and Hazlitt circle and the London 
Magazine dinners. He was exceedingly good-looking and 


seems for a time to have consoled, with his friendship, fennyson 
for the loss of Arthur Hallam. But Coventry Patmore was 
not really made for friendship; what—like Wagner—he 
necded, and needed constantly, was the presence and sympathy 
and care of a woman, over whom he might hold undisputed 
sway and whom—let us face it, as Mr. Patmore does not— 
he could bully, in his high fashion. There is something 
consistently portentous about Patmove, whether he is voicing 
his disappointment with Rome; or talking (with that cool 
and astounding indiscretion that comes from the Catholic 
habit of confession) to his second wife about her predecessor ; 
or, When his landlord refused to re-let him his house, com- 
manding his small son, Epiphanias, ‘* kneel down, Piffie, 
and ask God to find us another house ” ; or saying of Keats’ 
letters to Fanny Brawne: “I can find nothing in these 
letters that deserves a much better name than lust.” Coming 
from a man of Patmore’s temperament, that last sentence 
makes one gasp. 

Yet his greatness of soul did show itself otherwise than in 
his poems, and the chief merit of this interesting and dis- 
cursive book is that many letters and remarks of Patmore’s 
are brought together to give a much more sympathetic 
impression than has generally been left. His friendship with 
Alice Meynell, for instance, is deeply moving. There is no 
doubt that he loved her, but she was une cérébrale who was 
perhaps unaware, and in any case unable to help, the pain 
she caused. When he was dying, he wrote to her: ‘* Do 
not destroy the immortality of your truest visions by calling 
them moods. You are not disloyal to any lesser good in 
transcending the higher. Our meeting again in Heaven 
depends on your fidelity to the highest things you have 
known.”’ These are words of a wise and beautiful ‘spirit, 
one for whom death had no terrors, since he had time and 
again explored the depths beyond it: 

It seems a little unfortunate that Mr. Patmore should 
deliberately have refrained from examining the intricacies of 
Patmore’s character and poetry, for these constitute his 
chief interest for modern readers. But the account of his 
Jife and dealings is, as far as it goes, lively as well as informative. 
Where so little is at all clearly known, the smallest detail 
cannot fail to interest, especially when the subject is as 
arresting and peculiar as Coventry Patmore. Perhaps Mr. 
Patmore will one day give us an extended study of the poems, 
examining such questions as the mysterious but very real 
borderland between sexual and religious ecstasy, and deal 
#t greater length with the Hopkins embroglio and the tragic 
juss of Patmore’s last prese work, Sponsa Dei. 

Vpwarb SACKVILLE-WEsT. 
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Self-Portrait by Vollard 


Recollections of a Picture Dealer. By Ambroise Vollard. Trans. 
lated by Violet M. Macdonald. (Constable. 18s.) 

THE careers of publishers, theatrical impresarios, and pictuy a 
dealers often provide excellent material for autobiography, 
but though they all tend to write the stories of their lives very | 
few of them produce books which it is any pleasure to read, 
This is less true of publishers than of the others both because, | _ 
despite the plaints of misunderstood genius, only a minority of | 
them are illiterate and because they start with the adv antage F 
of being in some degree associated in advance in the minds of | 
their readers with subject-matter that is already of fairly — 
general interest : the publisher acquires.at least a reflection fe 
of the admiration won by the successful authors whose books | 
he has published. Theatrical managers and picture dealer 
are less fortunate :' the illiteracy figures are higher, and few of | 
them, except within the limits of their professional communi. | _ 
ties, derive more than ephemeral repute from the successful 
works which they have sponsored. Picture dealers in particu. | 
lar are prevented from giving an appearance of substance or F 





continuity to their narratives by the fact that the careers which 
they are describing are necessarily made up of series of swiftly | 
changing, unrelated, and easily forgotten incidents. Conse. 
quently however interesting their lives may have been, their § 
books rarely appear more than repositories of disjointed anec- 
dotes. M. Vollard, the dealer who did more than any other | i 
man to create the European and American vogues for the Post 
Impressionists, is therefore following respectable precedents in | 
producing a dull and almost unreadable book. } 
Yet the material for an excellent autobiography was | 
obviously there. M. Vollard has lived in Paris through on¢ + 
of the most important and most exciting periods of European | 
painting. He has been brought in touch by his profession | 
with every painter of note who has worked in Paris during | 
the last forty-five years, and he has been the friend of many 
of them. He has a knowledge of the purposes and methods 
of collectors which a novelist would envy. Despite this | 
he has produced a book that is as a whole as difficult to 
read as the most type-ridden account of an expedition after 
big game. There are amusing and illuminating anecdotes 
of Renoir, Fantin-Latour, Rodin, Picasso, Cézanne, to name 
only five artists out of fifty, and there is one chapter of 
particular -interest to students of painting dealing with 
Manet’s Venetian period, based. on information supplied 
by Charles Toché who was in Venice at the same time as 
Manet. But the good anecdotes and the occasional important | 
facts are quite submerged in the flood of tedious common — 
places about people and places and the prolonged descrip- E 
tions of unimportant and uninteresting events which occupy | 
the greater part of these pages. M. Vollard seems throughout 
to be more reflecting aloud than intent on writing a book, 
and garrulity takes the place of any attempt at systematie / 
arrangement. The absence of a strict chronological sequence F 
is no defect in an autobiography, but a narrative method ‘ 
which meanders from the point into long asides and doubles © 
back on itself into repetitions puts an unnecessary burden f 
upon the attention and patience of the reader. 
The reader's effort is not lessened by Miss Macdonald's 
translation. It is not possible to compare this version with 
a French edition because none has so far been published, 
but from its peppering of phrases unfamiliar in general 
English usage one concludes that it is severely literal through- | 
out. The thirty-two collotype plates, the majority of little- — 
known paintings, are not a sufficient compensation for the 
pedestrian rendering of the text. 


el 


DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


The Dreams of Primitive Men 


The Dream in Primitive Cultures. By J. Steward Lincoln. | 


(Cresset Press. 18s.) 
Tue application of psycho-analysis to the dreams of primitive 4 
people is clearly an interesting matter, and we need not 
complain if most of the dreamers here are unusually placed h 
rather than primitive. Indeed the range of the theory | 
might be tested in other directions; it can hardly yet be — 


tried on a product of settled Communism, but if a cultivated 
and rot Westernised Chinaman has ever been analysed Dr. 
He gives 
there is a large collection | 


Lincoin should have mentioned the results here. 
no thorough analyses of individuals ; 
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INFERIORITY 
COMPLEX 
eradicated 


‘An Inferiority Complex is a disturbance in the Subconscious Mind 
which manifests itself in self-consciousness and lack of confidence— 
in nervous mannerisms, worry and timidity, lack of enterprise, in 
weakness of will and indecision. Its origin lies in experiences and 
jnfluences during your personality-development which may be 
entirely forgotten, but their effects-remain in the form of a “ dis- 
turbance centre” in Subconsciousness which sends out powerful 
negative impulses. 

You cannot control these impulses—to fight them by direct effort 
increases their strength—but you can remove them altogether _and 
build up in their place a new personality with powerful positive 
impulses, generating forces within yourself which will help instead 
of hinder, which will carry you forward towards a_ happier, 
healthier, fuller, more successful life. 

This you can now do—yourself—simply and inexpensively, 
by your own efforts, in the privacy of your own home. Send 
coupon or write to-day for Free Book! 

You have only one life to live. Let the past go! Begin life again 
with the glorious promise of happy expression of the power that lies 
within your personality self-reconstructed into one strong harmonious 
unity. 

Millions pass through life in tragic ignorance of their unused 
capacity for achievement. Do not be misled by the belief that you 
have a certain fixed kind of temperament. Cease to resign yourself 
to patient endurance of circumstances. Shape your own fortunes, 
bring out your latent abilities, increase your personal value, measured 
both in money and influence. 


Write or send coupon for Free Book. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD. 





1 (B.R.5) LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.4——— 
Please send me FREE BOOK, “I CAN ...AND I WILL.” 
MUNI: dict pabaseuancmsestied aus eaneeteauknsdhideatnan ges ieaueetedseuetadalussadndasenadasdses 
(BLOCK LETTERS) 
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MATTER, 
MYTH & SPIRIT 


by DOROTHEA CHAPLIN 


PREFACE BY SIR GRAFTON ELLIOT SMITH, 
M.A., Litt.D., D.Se., M.D. Ch.M., F.RO.P., FLR.S, 


“In this revised edition of her study of various 
phases of folk-lore and prehistoric symbolism, 
Mrs. Chaplin compares the allegorical significance, 
especially as reflected in ancient literature and legend, 
of the myths of the Western Celts with those of 
some American races and of the Hindus, ancient and 
modern. As Sir G. Elliot Smith indicates in his 
preface, Mes. Chaplin has reaped a rich harvest, show- 
ing that the apparently world-wide diffusion of 


ancient culture is well worth exploring on these lines.” 
—The Times. 


“Mythology rather than philosophy is the dominant 
motive of ‘ Matter, Myth and Spirit,’ by Dorothea 
Chaplin... . This work is packed with erudition 
presented in popular form, and is intended to enhance 
the interest of travel by explaining the legends and 
folk-lore associated with various localities, ranging 
from the British Isles (notably the Celtic element in 
Scotland and Cornwall) to places far afield, as in India 
and the Americas.”—Illustrated London News. 

“A volume of absorbing interest to all who find 
pleasure in delving mto the origins of the races of 
mankind . . . a remarkable volume in its mass of pre- 
historic detail, and several striking illustrations are 
given.”—Il’cekly Scotsman, 


Fully Illustrated Second Edition 


8s. 6d. 


RIDER & CO., 


Paternoster House, London, E.C. 4 
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of dreams, usually with the comments of the dreamer and 
an account of his tribal culture if still active, sometimes with 
details about his life. The arrangement is clumsy but the 
dreams themselves are delightful and often moving; one 
strays from the paths of science to place them in their authors 
(Blake, Gertrude Stein, Poe ...), and Dr. Lincoln might 
have been more human about people like blind Joe Homer, 
the best dreamer among the Yuma, who anyway has not 
much bearing on theory. Tor the crucial points of controversy 
we are given full details up to date. 

The usual doubt about evidence in Freudian theory comes 
up very sharply. Thus there is a dream of a Crow Red 
Indian, which he himself interprets (by hint) as a regular 
love-hate puzzle about his mother’s brother ; it is a matrilineal 


society, so that this person has the authority held by a father | 


elsewhere. We are told that he is 
substitute,’ 
Melanesians have Oedipus-complexes. A substitute in the 
culture, if you like, but not obviously in the dream ;_ and, on the 
other hand, it seems clear that a father has more real authority 
among the Crows than among the Melanesians. Anyway, 
a baby left in an English orphanage can develop an Oedipus- 
complex, and to say that its symbols really mean its father 
you must invoke racial memory. Dr. Lincoln is reasonably 
unwilling to do that, but the idea is only odd because the 
child is supposed to pick out its father ; an inherited emotional 
structure is likely enough. This muddle about terms seems 
to me to obscure the interesting point; that a matrilineal 
society is likely to ‘‘ disassociate” the Freudian father into 
two pcople, and is, therefore, a wise plan for making the 
Oedipus-complex less pressing. 

Granting this, it leaves room for argument about what he 
seems to claim: that the idea of divinity always proceeds from 
being controlled when young by your mother’s lover. The 
Melanesian mana is an impersonal force, though often attached 
to persons ; I do not see why the Freudians should deny that 
this is a natural religious idea for a matrilineal society. What 
would count-as evidence about that is a table of the relative 
importance of mana and male deities in societies where the father 
has more and less real authority over the child, also in societies 
where the mother has to be chaste for more and less years 
till the child is weaned. Dr. Lincoln does not attempt this, 
though he shows a sense of evidence uncommon in a Freudian 
when he lists the proportions of primitive dreams of different 
types. But if he proved, what seems to be one of his theses, 
that you find a strong Oedipus-complex at work in dream 
and culture even among peoples whose treatment of children 
does not impose it, then he would make a point against the 
Freudian position, not in its favour. It is natural enough 
to regard even a loved god or chief with jealousy, for one 
thing sexual jealousy ; the Freudian claim is that this knot 
of feeling arises from the child’s view of its parents, but that 
might only be a striking specimen of a normal tendency. 

There is a great deal more in the book, which is concerned 
mainly with the relation of dreams to the accepted cultural 
myths, dreams fixing your place in society, dreams sought 
with torture, dreams bought and sold, and there is the superb 
legend of Ngurangurane (p. 160) which ought to join Bluebeard 
as a stock fairy story. 


“obviously a_ father- 


Witiiam Emrson. 


A Tramp Abroad 


The Way of a Transgressor. By Negley Farson. (Gollancz. 10s.) 
Mr. Farson is an American, an adventurer and a journalist, 
and he has the best qualities of all three. He was born in 
New Jersey, grandson of a Northern general, of a New 
England family whose virtues had no success in the America 
of Big Business. Nor had Mr. Farson. He had no money 
sense. Asa boy he learned to fish and sail and shoot. When 
he grew up, the sports he learned as a boy continued to give 
him a pleasure which, as one reads his book, makes one 
envious. In college, in Russia during the War, a pilot in 
the Royal Air Foree, an engineer in Manchester, a foreign 
correspondent in London and Egypt end India, he finds 
opportunity always to fish or sail or shoot: and, like 
Turgenieyv, he is happiest and writes best in his sportsman’s 
sketches. For two years, in British Columbia, he kept 


himself and his wife by fishing in the lake and shooting in 
with his wife he sailed across Europe from 
When, selling petrol in New 


the forest: 
Rotterdam to the’ Black Sea. 


and the dream is used as evidence to show that . 


<== 


York, or tracks in Chicago, he is cut off from these pleasure 
which are more than pleasures to him, and life has no meanj 
He does not conceal his hatred for life in the great cities af 
America. 

He finally became. London correspondent of the Chicay 
Daily News, a coveted post, and he met all the great me 
and saw all the great events of his day : and yet the highest 
point of his life was when, a very young man, he tried to gq | 
munitions to the Tsarist: Government. 
reticent, but one sces. that, 
found a world fantastic and violent enough to exhaust al] 
the energies of a vigorous young man: and so it is Frumkin, 


the Jew. who double-crosses him and makes contracts and 
arranges bribes, who is the most vivid character in the book, 


But the loss of fortune, friends and happiness do not prevent 


Mr. Farson, in later years, from writing about the Revolution — 


without hatred or prejudice. Indeed, he scems to have 
no prejudices except one, rare in American journalists, in 
favour of England. It makes him an admirer of British 
government even when he is writing, truthfully, of India, 
of the arrest of Gandhi, and of the terrible Maidan beatings 
in Bombay in 1980. His journalist’s sketches are excellent; 


yet, after the Russian Revolution, after his crash in Egypt 


while serving with the R.A.F., his life seems to become a 
series of episodes, exciting, excellently described, but without 
purpose. 

He hardly tells us this himself: but as a young man in 
Russia, innocent of good and evil, struggling with Frumkin, 


drinking with the gypsies, intriguing with the corrupt Tech- | 


nical Department, his life had something which afterwards 
it lacked. 
Europe, but at the end of the book it has gone. It is an 

emotion, an eestasy, which he does not try to describe and 
yet expresses. He describes the things that happen to him, 
and they make his book an adventure story. But the 
ecstasy of Frumkin and the gypsies, of fishing and_ sailing, 
of riding across the Caucasus, comes not from the things but 
himself: it is that American 
Huckleberry Finn felt in sailing down the Mississippi on his 
raft, the wonder of a boy who cannot have enough of freedom, 
who wants to see the adventure at the next bend of the river, 
and to see his wonder realised in action, in men and _ places, 
The wonder. pervades all good American books, even when 
experience has twisted or sophisticated it, as in Hemingway 
or Henry James. There is something of it in Mr. Farson’s 
book, and, oddly, he thinks of England with just that mingling 





Mr. Farson is very | - 
in pre-revolution Russia, he_ ® 





He seems to recapture it, in romantic corners of | 


emotion of wonder which | 











of affection and admiration which Huckleberry felt for the | 


Widow Douglas. 
today ? Perhaps he would write just such an excellent book 


as Mr. Farson’s. yORoNWY ReEs. 


South American Mixture 


More Profit Than Gold. By Joan Arbuthnot. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) 
Hasta la Vista. By Christopher Morley. (Faber and Faber. 6s.) 
er Interlude. By C. W. Thurlow Craig. (Barker. 
3. Od, 
Green Havoc. By C. W. Wardlaw. (Blackwood. 12s. 6d.) 
Snake-Hunter’s Holiday. By R. L. Ditmars and W. Bridges. 
(Appleton-Century. 15s.) 
A DESERT country such as Arabia imposes certain of her own 
characteristics on strangers who visit her, and only those who 
have an affinity with her flourish in the austerity of her sands. 
There is therefore a striking resemblance between all the great 
Arabian travellers and the books they have written. The 
exact opposite is true of South America, She welcomes every 
type of traveller, just as her undiscriminating soil nourishes 
every sort of growth, native or imported. And there is as 
great a diversity among books about South America as among 
all her other products. 

The present five books have nothing in common except that 
they each give the impression that the writer has had his 
personality flattered and stimulated by the easy, if laconic, 
way South America surrendered to him. For she is the sort 
of hostess who gives you the run of the house, but expects you 
in return to run it.. As Miss Joan Arbuthnot and her friends 
discovered, you may look for gold, but you must not expect 
any assistance. Finding native carriers and guides was 
almost as difficult as finding the gold itself. 

More Profit Than Gold.is an irritating book : it might have 
been so much better than it is. It is a good story, telling of 


But what would Huckleberry do in Europe 
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Drenalf not en orphan and he was never destitute. 


But when Donald was 9 and his brother 7 their mother died and the father asked the 


National Children’s Home for help. It was a sad day for Donald’s father when he had 
to break up his home—now he wonders why he worried. He sees his children as often 


as he can, and they are fine and happy lads. Donald has just won a scholarship to the 


a 


County Secondary School... The Children’s Home is doing 


@A form of Bequest will be sent cn 


: application to the Principal who will 
as much for 4000 children who would otherwise be neglected, sonia sanaiesiiemesitaiitaisi 


; : florin will clothe and feed one child for 
wretched and destitute. The Children’s Home needs your a dep sh tin Digit Ciients Utes 


£50 will name a cot in memory of a 


~ to widen its work. The need is urgent—can you refuse ? friend or relative. 


NATIONAL CHILDREN'S HOME 


B :-—for obvious reasons Donald is not the real name of the hzppy boy of the AND ORPHANAGE 





a tograph. Eut this advertisement is a typical true story of the work of the Children’s Chief Offices : 
Home and ‘Donald’ is actually being cared for in one of the 30 branches of the Home HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON, N.5 
CvS—1z 
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an expedition which was really a sort of large-scale lark, for 
none of the five members knew anything about gold-mining, 
except Mr. Maurice Blake, who had tried his hand at every- 
thing. The author was described in a newspaper heading as 
a Mayfair Girl Tired of Parties, and the expedition as Society 
Gold Rush. But unlike most larks of this sort, it actually was 
carried through, and even though the gold they found in the 
forests of North-West British Guiana was negligible, they had 
the unusual and doubtless profitable experience of running 
a store on the frontier between Guiana and Venezuela, fifty 
days by river and foot from the coast. An amusing book is 
rather spoilt by being told in a style which, attempting to be 
of the blasé pseudo-simple variety, succeeds only in being 
simply pseudo-blasé. 

Mr. Christopher Morley radiates the well-being of a man 
fortified by a successful holiday. He admits that when he set 
off from New York for a holiday with his family in Peru, he 
had qualms about the adventure. But, of course, South 
America soon put him at his ease, and supplied him with just 
the sort of scenes which sets a journalist’s pen running over 
the paper. Hasta la Vista has a kind of ‘ family party ” 
atmosphere. We seem to see Panama, Callao and Lima and 
the other places through the candid eyes of children. Readers 
who take their travel-books seriously may sneer at the 
** jollier ” passages, but those readers who can appreciate 
candour as distinct from the more common “ brutal 
frankness ” will find reading it an unusual and pleasant 
experience. 

There is plenty of brutal frankness in Mr. Thurlow Craig’s 
autobiographical Paraguayan Interlude. It describes his life 
as stock-yard manager and buyer on an enormous ranch in 
the Chaco so vividly that cowboy films seem tame by com- 
parison. His style is as tough as the life he lived, and exactly 
suited to the story. Even if at times one feels that the yarns 
he spins rattle a bit too much, it must be allowed that they 
are entertaining. This is certainly the best cowboy book for 
a long time. 

Mr. Wardlaw is a plant pathologist and Green Havoc is a 
sober, painstaking account of his experiences in the banana 
plantations of the West Indies and South America. The 
green havoc of the title refers to a mysterious epidemic which 
regularly devastates banana crops, and which it was the 
author's job to study and cure. His book is for those who 
prefer information to excitement. 

Kinally, for the reader who demands both, there is Snake- 
Ilunter's Holiday. Dr. Ditmars, snake expert, went to 
‘Trmidad and British Guiana to catch snakes, vampire bats 
and other deadly creatures for the New York Zoological Park. 
Mr. Bridges describes the expeditions with the typical gusto 
of the American journalist. 


New Novels 


The Pursuer. By Louis Golding. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
Freedom, Farewell. By Phyllis Bentley. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 
No Retreat. By D. J. Hall. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 

The Glasshouse. By M. Barnard Eldershaw. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 


“ee 


Witkn a writer ‘pulls it off’? after he has “laid it on” 
one calls his work a four de force. In so much as Mr. Louis 
Golding has, certainly, laid it on thick in his new novel, 
The Pursuer, and succeeds in making us read to the end, 
hetween curiosity, growing horror, even disgust, admiration 
for the tenacity of his hold on his own central idea, admira- 
tion for the way in which he at least believes in it—all of 
which means that he has, to that degree at any rate, ** pulled 
it off °°—one may say that The Pursuer is a tour de force. 
In so much as one never quite believes in the central idea... 

Two young boys could, and often do, come to hate one 
another with what in their adolescence they might call an 
* undying hate ““—that is credible and makes a good beginning 
for this macabre story. But that two young men should 
keep it up with such an extravagance of emotion, and that 
two grown men should continue to wallow in their hate to 
such a point that one of them with cold deliberation sets 
out to dog the footsteps of the other, ruin him in business, 
seduce his fiancée, and the other, having shot him, spends his 
Jast years in flying all over Europe from his avenger or his 
ghost, is not, naturalistically speaking, to be believed. One 
willingly suspends one’s disbelief for anything between 
dtracula and Jekyll and Hyde. The cards are on the table, 


honestly fantastic. But here one is asked to bel 
naturalistically. These two youths, like the modern novel 
in Miss Susan Mitchell’s phrase (and the phrase hits , 
Mr. Golding’s method), are like two little boys who are pg 
merely content with stealing the jam but smear themsehg ™ 
all over with it as well. The negligent reader will approy 
he need not labour his attention to observe what the 
little boys are doing; but the obviousness of it will app 
the more discriminating. i : / 
There is no question of “laying it on” in Miss Phy 
Bentley's modestly ambitious historical novel. It sets oy 
to cover some forty years of the most exciting period in 
history of Rome and Roman expansion, and if there is y — 
much to be told that much has to be conveyed by jer 
transitions—Miss Bentley likes to present her record in ind, 
vidual scenes without comment—the chief characters, Sulk) : 
Caesar, Pompey, Crassus, Cato, Brutus, Cassius, Antony ay 
Octavianus, do stand out as recognisable and typical huma| 
beings. Her title Freedom, Farewell indicates that she is nj! 
entirely partial to Caesarism, and her plan emphasises that | 
for she opens with Caesar proscribed by the dictator Sulj_ 5 
for his sympathy with the democratic party, and ends wit! — 
yet one more dictator, Octavianus, the adopted son of the 
last one murdered by Brutus in the name of liberty. Ty 
things we miss, however—a sense of the political ethics qj 
the time which would have deepened the background, ani” 
if we could not be given that, a greater penetration i 
character study. Miss Bentley is, in brief, rather prog, 
What Pater called “a personal sense of fact” is missing 
the thing that makes art out of historical data, ‘The chapte! 
on the triumph of Pompey at the beginning, or the big scen 
of the assassination and the subsequent events at the end) 
both sadly pedestrian, are typical : 







“Caesar was dead. ‘ Liberty lives once more !” shouted Bruty 3 
hoarsely, waving his blood-stained sword. — Ma 

A riot followed. Rome took sides. Antony fled to his how pe Ma 
Brutus would not allow him to be pursued. The conspirate| 
retreated to the temple of Jupiter on the Capitoline in face of th) Ap 
fury of part of the mob. Thither Cicero sent them, &c. . . .” 


It sane like a page - a text-book ; the need isa not madeit 





the scenery -content instead, for example, wien hhac ne . 
words as “a landscape as unfamiliar as it was striking” oF 
“the sun was descending to the glowing west.” : 
No Retreat is absolutely modern, even if its theme is a) 
old one. It is one of a certain type of book which reviewer) 
like least of all books to have to review—earnest, entirely! R 
sincere, without question competent, but, untike the great ok — iy 
driller in the story, somehow or other not releasing a ie) 
not drilling down to a nerve, not quite convincing. A youn’ 
man feels that in the complex world of England he cannd: 
isolate himself in order to possess himself and goes to work 
in a Roumanian oilfield. Here he meets a varicty of people, 
loves a peasant girl, has one or two significant experiences, 








the biggest being a conflict with Bercovici, a Communist 
agitator, who drives the workers to sabotage: he comes ti)” 


a conclusion that apparently satisfies him : 
“We're all one, Andrei, here and everywhere. 
tween men are not of kind, but of time and experience, 


The gulfs be! 
” 
which is annotated by his friend Stavrache’s 

“It may seem unpoetic, but one cannot go on being a beautifil 
savage In a world of aeroplanes and motor-tractors. Beauty wil 
come back again, bern of culture.” 
It is not an amazing discovery, though that would not matte! 
if tive internal world of experience that produced it had 
been vivid and intense. A reviewer reads such a book without 
pleasure because while admitting that it is far more sincere) 
than the mass of novels that achieve an easy success, he cal” 
only say that it does not achieve its effect. 

The Glasshouse (i.e., the passengers’ quarters on board ship) 
achieves its effects without difficulty—very pleasant, merry, 
acid, melancholy-sweet effects that Mr. Hall would doubtless ~ 
consider not worth achieving. It is really a necklace of) 
short stories with the “ glasshouse ”’ as the thread and the | 
passengers the beads. Sometimes as in ‘** Nightpiece ” the 
collaborating authors strive to reach a mood of some sig-/ 
nificance: more generally their sketches are like little 
figurines cut in blocks of champagne ice, clever, impermanent, — 
A very pleasant book, but definitely lightweight. 3 


SEAN O’Faoid IN. 
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‘CROSSING 
JHE LINE 





LAS PALMAS 
DAKAR 
FREETOWN 
TAKORADI 
VICTORIA 
BATHURST 
CASABLANCA 
LISBON 





Far from the chill March winds of England 
you will enjoy cvery moment of this idyllic 
cruise to the colourful western coasts of 
AFRICA by the modern 20,000 ton liner, 


DUCHESS of ATHOLL 


One of the splendid modern Canadian Pacific 

“DUCHESS” liners. Staunch, steady and 

supremely comfortable. Single and double 

cabins, many with private bath or “en sutte.”” 
«Crossing the line Cruise.’ 

First class only. Duration 28 days. 
From Livernool Feb. 26. 

Minimum Rate: 48 Gns. 


OTHER CRUISES BY DUCHESS SHIPS 


Mar. 14. vee Southampton. 20 days cruise AT- 
ANTIC ISLES, WEST é. _— A, ete. 

Mar. 28. rom Southampton. 16 days cruise 
a. ae” a 50, ete. 

Apr. 4. From Southampton. days cruise 


MEDITERRANEAN, AL GIERS, 
Write for further particulars, 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Square), London, S.W.1 
103 Leadenhall Se., E.C.3, or local agents everywhere. 


etc. 





iyctine Si 


Regular Sailings 


FARES from £110 


TRANSPACIFIC... 


Regular sailings 
Seattle or 

China, 
through 


San Francisco, 
B.C., and Japan, 
Philippines. Low 

including the Atlantic 
Rail across U.S.A. or 
and the Pacific Voyage. 


FROM £58. 


For full particulars apply to: 
DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


T. L. DUFF & CO., 

Tel.: MON. 0221, 
Tel.: CEN, 2827. 
AGENTS. 


between 
Victoria, 
q he 

Fares, 
Voyage, 
Canada 


General Agents: 
22 Billiter St., London, E.C. 3. 


or 24 George Square, Glasgow. 
or LOCAL TOURIST 
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Courant Travel News 
New Year Holidays 


SWITZERLAND 
In these days of high taxation and reduced 
incomes many people have been finding 
Switzerland an expensive country for holiday- 





making, particularly as the country has 
adhered to the gold standard. The Swiss 
Hotel Plan, however, has once more brought 


Switzerland within reach of more modest 
purses. 3y this arrangement holidays 
may be spent in many centres at an inclusive 
cost. Visitors can use mountain railways, 
motor-ears, lake steamers, &c., free of extra 
charge. In the fees include 
admission to casinos, bathing lidos, skating 
rinks and piaces of special interest, with 
free ski-ing instruction reduced 
prices for hire of skis and indeed, 
everything the visitor needs or 
seems to be included, and travellers are free 
to go wherever money may take them, when 
and as they like. There are holidays to 
suit all purses, from a nine-day tour costing 
£10 to a sixteen-day tour for £27 The 
plan has proved very successful, and visitors 
complain that many good things were 
offered during their tours that they were 
unable to make use of them all. Full par- 
ticulars may be obtained from Swiss Hotel 
Plan (London), Ltd., 6 Lower Regent Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


some cases 


and 
boots 
desires 


15s. 


sO 


RUSSIA 


For years we have been hearing of the 
strides made by Soviet Russia in the fields 
of Industry and Agriculture, but we have 


heard rather less of her artistic 
recent years. Not only is Russia learning to 
work, she is learning to play too. 


progress in 


An interesting tour leaves London for 
Moscow on January 24th with the special 
object of giving English people an oppor- 


tunity of seeing for themselves Russia’s 
ballets, operas, theatres, and winter sports. 
The tour is under the leadership of Mr. 


Hubert Griffith ; it occupies fifteen days and 
includes visits to Berlin, Warsaw, and seven 
days in Moscow. Visitors are given sight- 
seeing drives in horse-sleighs, are 
the People’s Court, Boyar's House —now a 
museum—and the winter sports at Sparrow 
Hills; a feature of the holiday will be 
the inclusion, each evening, of a visit to 
the opera or theatre. Further information 
will be given by Messrs. ‘Thomas Cook and 
Son, Berkeley Street, London, W.1. 
ATTRACTIVE CRUISES 

Those readers who prefer a restful holiday 
aboard ship will find a large selection of 
cruises, any of which is certain to provide 
them with the maximum of enjoyment with 
the minimum of effort. 

Cruise A. The ‘ Almanzora’ leaves 
Southampton on February 7th and arrives 
at Lisbon on February 10th. Thence 
she visits Gambia, Freetown (Sierra Leone), 
Las Palmas, Madeira, and back to Southamp- 
ton on February 27th. 

Cruise B.—Leaves 
ruary 28th and _ visits 
Freetown, Teneriffe, Lisbon, 


shown 


Southampton on Feb- 
Madeira, Bathurst, 
then returning 


to Southampton, Particulars of these 
cruises, which occupy 20 days and cost 34 
guineas, may be obtained from the offices 





of the Royal Mail Line or any recognised 
travel agent. 
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EGYPT 
SUDAN 
INDIA 
CEYLON 











to PORT SAID £24 


Tt? BOMBAY 


. KARACHI F%" £40 


3 COLOMBO rrom £41 
0 CALCUTTA row £45 


SEND FOR DETAILS OF SPECIAL 
OFF-SEASON FACILITIES. 


The Service which maintains a high standard 


of excellence and combines the amenities 


of luxurious travel with extremely moderate 


passage rates. Steamers specially designed, 


constructed and equipped for tropical con- 


ditions. No Inside Rooms. Spacious Public 


Apartments and Extensive Promenade Decks, 


ELLERMAN’S 
CITY & HALL LINES 


104-6 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Tel.: AVE, 9340. 
Tel.: 
Tel.: 


Tower Building, Liverpool. Cent. 3840, 


75 Bothwell Street, Glasgow. Cent, 9222, 








Full particulars are to be found in 
the following publications : 


“WINTER SUNSHINE 
OVERSEAS ” 


“WINTER SUNSHINE THE 
CONTINENT & NORTH 
AFRICA ” 








FOR WINTER AND SPRING TRAVEL 


GO TO 


COOKS 


Berkeley Street, London, W. |. 


Branches throughout London and the British Isles. 


THE BEST TRAVEL SERVICE S/NCE /84/ 


“WINTER SPORTS 
SWITZERLAND ” 
“WINTER SPORTS 
MANY LANDS” 


“ COOK’S CHRONOLOGICAL 
CRUISE LIST” 


IN 


IN 


on request from any of our 


Branches. 
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Current Literature 


UGANDA 
By H. B. Thomas and Robert Scott 


The Government of Uganda is to be congratulated upon 
its new handbook (Oxford University Press, 15s.). The standard 
for such productions has been steadily going up in recent years 
but Uganda takes first prize with this, certainly as regards 
British Africa and possibly for the whole Colonial Empire. The 
volume contains in fullest measure everything that a good hand- 
book is supposed to contain. But it does more. Tt gives a 
valuable sketch of a very dramatic history, in which we may 
notice that all the time up to 1844 has to be dealt with in four 
anda half pages, as against thirty-six for the subsequent period. 
But perhaps the most valuable parts are those dealing with the 
native peoples, their country, their industry and their govern- 
ment, since students of native administration find U ‘ganda 
exceptionally lacking in published information upon these 
subjects. Unlike Kenya, Tanganyika and Nigeria, it issues no 
reports upon native affairs, and the brief conventional 
paragraphs of its general annual reports do little justice 
to the interest of its four native kingdoms and the variety 
of Bantu and Nilotic institutions outside them. It is, however, 
the manner more than the matter which distinguishes this 
handbook from its fellows. Published by official authority, 
it is not official in its language. The authors have a lively 
style and are not afraid to discuss and to express opinions. 
Criticism would be outside their brief, and the reader, if he 
can, must supply his own shadows to the sunny picture 
here presented. For even prosperous, peaceful Uganda has 
its problems. The book, like all that come from this Press, 
is beautifully produced. It has plentiful maps and some 
really exquisite photographs, some from the camera of its 
last Governor. Students, again, will be grateful for the careful 
bibliography which runs even to Parliamentary Papers. In 
view of the solid wealth and importance of the country as 
described in these pages, it was a happy inspiration to reproduce 
for frontispiece the Punch cartoon of 1894 in which John Bull 
gazes gloomily at another black baby dumped upon his 
doorstep. Happier still was the inclusion of a foreword from 
the man who, nearly half a century ago, did so. much in 
England as well as in Uganda to retain the country for the 
impire. 











A life of usefulness 


for crippled girls 


is possible—if the right sort of help is given, before it is too 
late to be of service. 

300 crippled girls (unemployable in ordinary trade) are now 
being assisted to become partially self-supporting. Many more 
could be helped if funds were available. But they are not. 








Do please help us to reduce the “ Waiting st.” tks 
heartbreakingly long at present! 
Contributions gratefully acknowledged. 


F-pwarp Cooke, Superintendent. ALFRED G. Groom, Secretary. 


JOHN GROOM’S CRIPPLEAGE AND 
. FLOWER GIRLS’ MISSION 


(Incorporated.) (Registered under Blind Persons Act, 1920.) 
“ The Crippleage ” (Dept. M), 37 Sekforde Street, 
Clerkenwell, London, E.C. 1. 
A copy of the last Report and Accounts will be sent on application. 
WILL YOU MAKE THE MISSION ONE OF YOUR LEGATEES? 











THE STORY OF TELFORD 
By Sir Alexander Gibb 


Telford was one of the most interesting and characteriy 
figures of his age. It has often been remarked that 4 
eighteenth century was distinguished at once by the y Vigu 
of its men and the feebleness of its institutions. Never ye 
there less life in its Universities; mever was there Toy 
capacity among its self-made men. Telford was well gyj, 
by his character and his genius to represent the force mg 
versatility of which the Industrial Revolution was the or 
climax. It is fitting that his biography (Maclehose, ih : 
should be written by. Sir Alexander Gibb, for Sir Alexanigl ¢ 
is not only a great engineer; he is also descended fry 
one of Smiles’ chief assistants, John Gibb. He has told naa 
story of his life in this book with great skill, and its p .— 
are adorned by some beautiful illustrations. Most of {J 
men who came to the front in this age might have tak” 
Burke’s Nitor in adversum for their family motto. Telfon 
a shepherd’s son, believed to the end of his life that it js 
advantage to be born poor. Yet famous as are the achievemey! 
that gained for Telford the title of Pontifex Maximus ; 
Smiles’ biography, there is an air of tragedy over this yiyj 
book. For much of his genius went into great. scheng 
for water transport which were rendered useless almost fr) 
their birth by the ill-regulated rush of the railway. i 













REFERENCE BOOKS FOR 1936 ; 


We have received the following works of refereng:” i 
Debreti's Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage and Companiony 
(Dean, 75s.), and Burke's Pe erage, Baronetage, the Prix’ 
Council and Knightage (Burke’s Peerage, 105s.), invaluabl 
books both of them, and as always models of elegant book: | 
production as well as of systematic arrangement ; Kelly ; 
Handbook to the Titled, Landed and Official Classes (Kelly 
Directories, 40s.), in effect a summary of the information tif 
be found in Burke or Debrett and for some purposes almost, 
useful ; The Post Office London Directory (IXelly’s Directorie) 


55s.), and the Royal Blue Book, Court and Parliamentayy” 
Guide (IXelly’s Directories, 7s. 6d.), which provide respective > 
a complete directory of the County of London, and a seleiy 


directory to the chief residential areas; The Daily Mai} 
Year Book (Associated Newspapers, Is.), which, for a vey 
modest price, provides a summary of useful information abou) 


a very large number of subjects; and Whitaker’s Almanaiy 
(6s.), which provides all the information that one is likely iP 


want about almost everything. 





Finance 
Fixed Trusts 


I cannor help thinking that some of the holders of Fivel| 
Trust Units and Sub-Units, or those who may be thinking’ 
of acquiring them, must be a little puzzled by the natur 
of the Report which has just been issued by the Sub- 
Committee of the Stock Exchange. This Report state! 
on the one hand, that Fixed Trusts have undoubtedly’ 
served a useful purpose, enabling the small investor tt 
spread his risks over a wide area of industrial and othe 
securities. On the other hand, the Report is equally 
emphatic that there is need for a greater safeguarding 0 
investors in these Fixed Trusts, and that for this purpos 
legislation is required. The Sub-Committee’s report i 
quite emphatic as to the undesirability of the Fixed 
‘Trust movement being suppressed, but the investor whe 
reads the report of the Sub-Committee must nec -essarill 
be left with a rather uncomfortable impression that 
there is some kind of hidden danger calling for care ané 
watchfulness. I want, there fore, if I can, to explai 
what I think was probably uppermost in the minds 6 
the Sub-Committee in investigating the position of the 
Fixed Trusts and in issuing their report to the Press. 
THE Trusts. 


Stock EXCHANGE AND THE 









Jal 


—_— 


First of all, it may be well to ask on what grounds the} 


Committee of the Stock Exchange felt it to be their duty 
to take up the matter of the Fixed Trusts. I think the 
motives must be described as twofold. In the first place, 
the interests of Stock Exchange members had to be con- 
sidered, and in the second place, or, perhaps, I shouk 


ARR eco 


have said in the first place, the interests of the investing 


Holders of Units and? 
(Continued on page 72.) 


public called for consideration. 
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RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank 


and due from Banks and Bankers... $620,600,525.90 
Bullion Abroad and in Transit... 14,960,217.00 
United States Government Obligations 474,466,017.17 
Public Securities ... aa : 49,281,788.62 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank ... 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities... eee aes 23,825,671.21 
Loans and Bills Purchase 592,238,793.76 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 2,112,677.12 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 37,352,025.40 
Bank Buildings 13,547,352.39 
Other Real Estate ... a6 ang 337,581.50 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 2,990,698.74 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 7,920,5 13.65 


$1,847,433,862.46 


50 Pall Mall > SW1 


NEW YORK - LIVERPOOL - PARIS 
























Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Incorporated with limited liability in the State of New York, U.S.A. 


Condensed Statement, December 31, 1935 


32 Lombard Street, E.C.3 





LIABILITIES 


Capital $90,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund .. 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 7,398,411.72 


———————_ $267,398,411.72 
Dividend Payable January 2nd, 1936 ... 





2,700,000.00 
Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 
Payable, Accrued Taxes, ete. ... ae 15,076,421.38 
Acceptances $71,334,590.24 
Less: own Acceptances 
held for Investment  33,982,564.84 
a 37,352,025.40 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 
and Foreign Bills . see ‘5 8,840,400.00 
Agreements to Repurchase Securities 
Sold va ‘ix ee ea ake 2,135,441.00 
Deposits ae .-»  $1,485,303,641.18 
Outstanding Cheques 28,627,521.78 
1,513,931,162.96 
$1,847,433,862.46 
Bila Geese Sie SNE 
Bush House : WC2 
BRUSSELS - HAVRE . ANTWERP 




















SOUTH AMERICA 
ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
For full particulars apply to: 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD., 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR_ STREET, S.W. 1 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 




























Ultra-Violet Rays give 
Vitality and Tan 


Tt is the ultra-violet rays in sunshine 
that produce a tanned healthy skin and 
invigorate the body. With the Vi-Tan 
Unit you can enjoy the benefits of these 
health-giving rays in your own home. It 
starts on the switch and can be 
plugged into any lamp or radiator 
connection. 


The THERMAL SYNDICATE 
LTD., Wallsend-on-Tyne. 
Makers of Ultra-Violet Ray Lamps 
to the Trade for over 25 Yeurs, 
London Office: Thermal House, 12 


A compact, 
portable unit, 
completely | en- 
closed and pro- 
tected by a neat 
oak cabinet, with 


cupboard ior ma : 
flex and ‘ 14 Old Pye St., Westminster, S.W.1. 
goggles sap- . 

plied. For 

A.C. Mains 

only, = 


PRICE £12.0.0 


EASY TERMS. 





ULTRA VIOLET HOME UNIT 
OR 























THE GENEROUS HAND. 








Will you send a New Year’s donation to :— 


‘ask &nd 


Send for a copy of “’Twixt Aldgate Pump and Poplar,” profusely illustrated, post free, 3/6. for 


During the past few weeks we have had a busy time “down East,” 
and the delightful privilege of giving joy to thousands of poor children— 
the guests at the “ Treats.” 


There is still time for your gift 


as the last of these parties will not be held until the 22nd January. 





The Rev. Percy Ineson, Superintendent, 


CENTRAL HALL, 
3 Bromley Street, 


ii’ 
)| GZ 
i 
Are 1} 
r 
ALF, SARAH ani 
the LITTLE 'UN 
will be grateful 
your response, 





Commercial Road, 


MISSION 


Stepney, E. I. 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 70.) 
Sub-Units of Fixed Trusts cannot fail to have noticed 
that the quotations of their Units and Sub-Units appear 
each day in the newspapers in a separate table with a 
footnote to the effect that the quotations are those 
supplied by the Fixed Trusts themselves, whereas the 
other prices of securities in the Press are taken either 
from official quotations in the Stock Exchange List or 
from brokers’ lists or from inquiries by City editors in the 
market. In the case of Fixed Trusts, however, the Trusts 
act as principals. Anyone who wanted, for example, to 
purchase Lyons shares could not do so by writing to 
the Company saying he was prepared to take a certain 
number of shares at a certain price. He, or she, would 
have to go to the Stock Exchange and acquire the shares, at 
the market price of the day. In the case of the Fixed Trusts, 
however, the management, in sending out these quotations, 
undertake to purchase or sell the shares at the price 
quoted. It is true that the public, if it desires, can carry 
on the business through the agency of a stockbroker, the 
stockbroker acquiring or selling the shares at the adver- 
tised price and obtaining his commission from the Fixed 
Trusts. Originally, most of the business was transacted 
direct between the public and the Fixed Trusts, but it-is 
probable that today quite a substantial proportion .of 
the business goes through the Stock Exchange. It will 
be seen, however, that the movement is one which makes 
it extremely difficult for the Stock Exchange Committee 
to apply its ordinary rules and regulations, the Fixed 
Trusts being outside the Company laws which regulate 
industrial and other companies’ stocks and shares dealt 
in on the Stock Exchange. There are, for-example, no 
regulations under a Company Act compelling the Fixed 
Trusts to issue public accounts, and the profits of the 
management of the Trusts are presumably obtained 
through the margin between the advertised buying 
and selling prices of the Units and Sub-Units. 
Tur Very SMALL INVEsTOR. 

Stockbrokers, as a whole, would, I faney, be prepared 
to demonstrate that the purchasers of the Units and Sub- 
Units of Fixed Trusts could by purchasing the industrial 
securities directly in the market, do so on more profitable 
terms than those expressed in the quotations of the 
Sub-Units. That may be true in the case of the fairly 
large investor who wishes to spread his risks over a number 








Thisis no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1933 on death 

. at age 73. 


Assurance éffected in 1882. 
Original sum, £500. 

Sum paid at death, £1,469. 
Total premiums received, £578. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





- that he benéfits by a careful selection of securities by 


‘institutions are appointed: as Trustees. 


to the general upward tendency of prices of shares | 


-movement spread rapidly, so that there is now an almah 


-tions which it is suggested shall be imposed for obtaining — 


of shares, but such a course is practically impossible 
the very small investor whose wants are well met by 
machinery of the Fixed Trusts, to say nothing of the fy 
















management, while it speaks volumes for the bona-§y 
and integrity of the Fixed Trust movement that} 
practically all cases’ banks and other first-class finang 
Probably y 
a few small investors by dealing in the Units and Sub-Uny! 
of the Fixed Trusts-have-been saved from the alluremee 
of “ bucket-shops”’ while by reason of the gene 
upward movement in industrial and other securities dy. 
ing these past few years, many of the original holder, 
these Units have experienced quite a considera 
appreciation in their capital. Moreover, although 
point is perhaps ‘a ‘small one, the Fixed Trusts, uly 
the members of the Stock Exchange, have freedom in ty) 
matter of advertising and -propaganda, and by the 
means they have brought their. wares to the attention; 
the small investor. 
PossiBLE DANGERS. 

Where, then, does the danger lurk which causes y 
important a body as a sub-committee of the Londq 
Stock Exchange to consider that legislation is called fy 
in order that holders of Units and Sub-Units in Fixg 
Trusts may be adequately protected ? In a sentence} 
might be said that it is the abuse of the system which) 
feared. The movement began some five years 
with the creation of one particular Fixed Trust. To th)” 
ingenuity of the idea, to sound management, to the testi! 
mony afforded by the character of the Trustees, and als 




















a 
aS, 


which the Trust was interested it is due that tk 
innumerable number of ** Fixed ” and “ Flexible ”’ Trug 
with probably about £50,000,000 of the public’s mone 
invested. It is obvious that the rapid increase in th” 
number of Fixed Trusts indicates that those who hay 
formed them have derived considerable profit.  Thif 
reflects of course no discredit whatever upon th: 
integrity of those responsible for the formation ¢ 
Trusts, though it does suggest the need for care beityy” 
exercised that the movement should not spread undul 
or become less sound in character than it is at the presen! 
time. In fact, more than one of the managements @ 
Fixed Trusts have themselves approved of the proposal 
that the position of the Fixed Trusts should be regularisel/~ 
i 


under some form of legislation.* : 
NATURE OF PROPOSED PROTECTION. 

As to the kind of protection required, I cannot perhaps 
do better than refer to some of the proposals—quite 
tentative at present—of the Sub-Committee of the Stock! 
Exchange for meeting the problem of dealings in thes 
Units and Sub-Units of Fixed Trusts on the Stock” 
Exchange.‘ Among other things it is proposed that nm! 
Stock Exchange member shall deal in Units or Sub-Units” 
of any Fixed Trust other than a Recognised Fixed Trust, 
and no member shall be interested as shareholder o 
otherwise in any Company which acts as Managers of any 
Fixed Trust, whether recognised or not or the greater 
part of whose income is derived from the management 
of or dealings in Units or Sub-Units. A “ Fixed Trust” 
is to be deemed as ‘* recognised ”’ if and so long as it has 
obtained and maintains in force a Certificate of Recogni- 
tion. Space does not permit of a recital of all the regula-|~ 


a Certificate of Recognition, but the mention of one ot 
two may suffice to indicate the kind of protection for the 
investor which the Sub-Committee has in mind. Copits) 

(Continued on page 74.) 


SUBIR 





* Since this article was written, an announcement has_ been E 
made by the Fixed Trusts Standing Joint Advisory Committee, be 
declaring their intention to proceed with the formation of a properly 7 
constituted Association of Fixed Trust Managers, which all existing i 
Fixed Trusts will be invited to join. One of its objects will be t 
co-operate with the various Trustees to approach the Board of 7 
Trade concerning legislation for controlling the development of the 
movement. Pending such legislation, membership will be confined | 
to those ‘Trusts which signify their approval of the principles laid 
down in the draft Stock Exchange Rulos, D> 
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CERTIFICATES” 


The Modern Profit Sharin; 
FIXED TRUST INVESTMENT 


Trustees: 
Midland Bank Execu- 
tor & Trustee Ce. 
Limited 









A MODERN PROFIT 
SHARING FIXED 
TRUST INVEST- 














Following the phenomenal success of the 


original “ KEYSTONE CERTIFICATES ” 


‘KEYSTONE SECOND CERTIFICATES’ 


are being issued in response to the increasing 
demand for a further 


MODERN PROFIT-SHARING 
FIXED TRUST INVESTMENT 


The outstanding features of this investment 
are as follows: 





















There are 3 special 


reasons wh y you 


should choose 


“KEYSTONE 
CERTIFICATES” 


4 You participate in 20 per 
cent. of the Profits of the 
Managers, in addition to 
Dividends of Companics 
forming the Underlying 
Security. 




















1 You participate in 50 per cent. 
of the Profits of the Managers, 
in addition to Dividends of Com- 
panies forming the Underlying 
Security. 





















2 You may purchase the certifi- 
2 You may purchase the certi- cates and pay by instalments. 
ficates and pay by instalments. 






3 At the present price of 17/3 
per Sub-Unit and based on 
Jast dividends, you obtain a 
Gross Yield of approx. FIVE 





3 At the present price of 20/6 
per Sub-Unit and based on 






































































= last dividends, you noe = PER CENT. exclusive of non- 
tock Gross Yield of approx. FOUR recurring Bonuses and Rights. 
hess & THREE-QUARTERS PER 
tock CENT. exclusive of non-recur- “KEYSTONE SECOND CERTIFICATES ” 
t noj ring Bonuses and Rights, form a twin Investment with the original 
- which last year amounted to idles ces ce a 
rust, ; “ails Ske. sige ( Ra s ying securities an 
r oo a further £2.2.9 per cent. operating as two distinct PROFIT-SHARING FIXED 
on TRUSTS. 
ater Free Handbook giving full informa- The two Investments have been so arranged that 
m tion is obtainable from Stockbrokers By ace ee 
St : r b ae ae oo : . Oompanies and you wi receive dividends 
has and | Bank Managet Sy irom whom a quarterly, namely in April and September from 
gni- minimum of 20 Sub-Units may be * KEYSTONE CERTIFICATES” and in January and 
ula- purchased ; or write, telephone, or tele- July from KEYSTONE SECOND CERTIFICATES.” 
ung | graph ao Trustee : 
‘ he MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE Co. Ltd. 
DIes § Managers : Free Handbook giving full information is 
& obtainable from Stockbrokers and Bank 
3 F BRITISH KEYSTONE age ay reer. pas a no ype ot 
a <r 20 Sub-Units may be purchased, o rite, 
a SECURITIES TRUST Limited telephone, or telegraph to :— 
erly | , 
ting | 24 Throgmorton Street, London, E.C. 2. Managers: 
oe PEA ra es SECOND KEYSTONE FIXED TRUST LT. 
the | London Wall. “Keycerts, Stock, Pelephonsin 24 Uhrogmorton Street, «grams ack 
pe 1621, 3331, & 4959 London” 1621, 3331 & 4959 London, E.C.2 Tae 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 72.) 


of the Trust Deed or Agreement constituting the Fixed 
Trust are to be deposited with the Share and: Loan 
Department together with full particulars of the Managers, 
the Articles of Association and a copy of the last Report 
and Balance Sheet of such Company. Copies of any 
circulars or advertisements which it is proposed to issue 
on the introduction of such Fixed Trusts to be submitted 
to the Share and Loan Department of the Stock Exchange. 
No security must be included in a “ recognised ” Fixed 
Trust which is not dealt in on the Stock Exchange. 
Another important point is that a recognised Fixed Trust 
is to furnish the Share and Loan Department and the 
Trustee at any time on demand with detailed statements 
prepared on any particular day or days showing how the 
offered and repurchased price of Units or Sub-Units has 
been arrived at, based upon the buying and selling prices 
of the underlying securities as quoted on the Stock 
Exchange and ‘showing separately in such particulars any 
loading for the remuncration of the Trustee or Managers 
or for expenses. 

LEGISLATION NECESSARY. 

It is difficult, however, to say how these and many 
other regulations can be imposed without some kind of 
legislation, for many of the points raised by the Sub- 
Committee of the Stock Exchange are already covered in 
the case of public companies under the Companies Act. 
In some particulars, perhaps, the proposed regulations 
are a little strained and unnecessary, but in the main 
they are of a character with which I have little doubt the 
management of the Fixed Trusts would be prepared to 
comply. 

To PREVENT ABUSES. 

As I have already said, the Fixed Trust movement has 

grown rapidly because it has met a genuine need on the 


TAKE GARE! 
ere’s Fluabout 


GARGLE WITH 


ISTERINE 


Brand ANTISEPTIC 


Of all chemists 1/6, 3/- & 5/6 per bottle. Made in England. 














Rebuild 
your 
health 


. . « in beautiful 





wooded Hert fordshire 


A Hydro and Health Home, combining the very latest facilities 
for the application of Natural and Medical Science. All the 
amenities of a first-class Hotel plus the most modern Hydro- 
therapeutic and Electro-curative apparatus. H 
The Stanboroughs’ equipment includes Electric Baths High 
Frequency, Radiant Heat, Ionisation, Diathermy, Nauheim Bath, 
Sitz Bath, Phototherapy, Electric Light Bath, Bergonie Chair, 
Artificial Sunlight, Massage, X-Ray, Baths of all kinds. Resident 
Physicians. 

Write for FREE Booklet (A) which describes, 
words of Medical Scientists, The Stanboroughs’ proud successes 
in the fight against illness. Fully illustrated. Complete Tariff. 


The STANBOROUGHS HYDRO 


Stanborough Park, Watford, Herts. yi(eet sso. 


in the restrained 

















coal strike, I should expect the next few weeks to be character” 






























part of the small investor. That, however, in itself, 
stitutes a vital reason why the movement should be ke 
on the soundest lines and why legislation should be int, 
duced, not of a hampering kind, but rather of a naty 
to justify, not for a short period but for all time, a moy 
ment which has fulfilled a useful purpose. I ha 
already commended the Managements of the Fig 
Trusts for appointing responsible financial institutig 
as Trustees. Because, however, the very small inyeg 
is sometimes lamentably ignorant on such points, I thi 
it is necessary to point out that the banks and otf 
financial institutions have no kind of responsibility 
the investor other than that expressed in their respong 
bility as Trustees for seeing that the securities are propa} 
held and are as specified in the details advertised by th 
Fixed Trusts. It seems almost absurd even to mentig 
this point, but I do so because I know that some of ti® 
small holders of Units and Sub-Units in the Fixg 
Trusts have an idea not only that the banks act as a kingly 
of guarantor of capital and interest, but that the Sif 
Units are actually trustee securities. Needless to x 
these ideas have no foundation, and because Fixed Tryf 
Units and Sub-Units like all other securities must }f 
subject to downward as well as upward movements, ty 
well that the fact should be understood. 

Artuur W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


ACTIVE INDUSTRIALS. 
Tue year on the Stock Exchange has commenced in cheerhl) 
fashion, even if we allow for the fact that there has been 
slight reaction in British Funds and kindred stocks owinf 
no doubt, to the rather strong rise at the end of the year ay 
the flotation of the large Australian Conversion Loan fa) 
£21,000,000. Home Railways have been somewhat dull af 
apprehensions with regard to the coal situation, but, curious 
enough, Industrial shares, even those of Iron and Steel com 
panies, have so far been unaffected by these apprehension, 
and have risen appreciably. Nor have markets been dis 
turbed by the continuance .of the Italo-Abyssinian War. 

* * %* * 


BANKING PROFITS. 4 
As was pretty generally anticipated in the City, the result 
of the banking year so far show that profits have been wef 
maintained, and in some directions slightly increased. Thp 
full tale of the bank dividends has yet to be told, but I havi 
little doubt that it will be a case of an all-round maintenane’ 
of dividends with some small increase in profits. 
* * * * 
Trust oF BANK SHARES 
One of the latest additions to the Fixed and Flexit 
Trust groups is that bearing the title of the Trust of Bank 
Shares. It has been created by the Trust of Insurance! 
Shares, Limited, and the Trustees are the Equity and Lav 
Life Assurance Society, the bankers being Barclays Bank 
Limited. It is a managed Trust, limited to the shares d 
forty leading banks and discount companies, and the Managen” 
of the Trust are to have complete freedom within those limit” 
to select investments in view of market conditions. Wit) 
regard to those shares of banks carrying a liability, it is pointel) 
out that the constitution of the Trust of Bank Shares relieve 
the investor of any anxiety on this score. The Trust Deel 
is so constituted that the Trustees will, it is stated, at al 
times be in possession of assets which at current realisabl 
prices exceed by two and a half times the total liability o 
the shares comprised in the Trust. As usual in the case wo 
the formation of a new Trust, a brochure is issued giving ful” 
details of the securities selected, and in the case of the ‘Trust| 
of Bank Shares this brochure or be obtained from thet 
Registered Office at 29 Cornhill, 
Bo * * % 
New Cariran Activity. 


Unless there should be some quite unexpected unfav oui 
development’ such’ as the fulfilment of the threatened” 






& 


& 


ised by considerable activity in the matter of capital flotations 7 
As regards issues of the trustee type, I think it may be found) 
necessary not to maintain the price of issue at too high a level” 
if a good public response is to be counted upon. Given 4 
continuance, however, of the activity in Industrial shares, 17 
should expect that January might ‘be marked by quite 4 
number of new capital flotations ‘by industrial concerns. 


A. W, K 
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THE NATIONAL GROUP 
OF FIXED TRUSTS 

















UNITS TRUSTEES BANKERS MANAGERS 
National A Midland Bank Executor and | Midland Bank Ltd. National Fixed Investment 
Trustee Co., Ltd. Trust Ltd. 

National B do. do. do. 

National C do. do. do. 

National D do. do. do. 

Century do. do. do. 

Scottish Clydesdale Bank Ltd. Clydesdale Bank Ltd. do. 

Commercial National Provincial Bank Ltd. | National Provincial Commercial Fixed Trust Ltd. 

Bank Ltd. 

Gilt Edged do. do. do. 

Universal do. do. do. 
Amalgamated | Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd. — Deacon’s Bank | Amalgamated Fixed Trust Ltd. 





Telephone WHITEHALL 4884. 


The above Group of Fixed Trusts has been formed under the auspices of 
the National Fixed Investment Trust Limited, who were one of the 
pioneers of fixed trust investment in this country. More than £15,000,000 
has been invested by over 55,000 Subscribers in the certificates of the 
National Group. 


The Trustees have custody of the Securities, and distribute half-yearly 
dividends, bonuses and rights to the Certificate Holders. The expenses of 
maintaining the Trusts, including dividend distributions for the full Trust 
periods, are provided for. 


The managers of the Trusts undertake to re-purchase from the holders of 
Certificates any Sub-units offered to them at.not less than the selling price 
on the London Stock Exchange of the constituent securities, less usual 
charges. 








THE NATIONAL GROUP 


approves in principle the recommendations 
of the Stock Exchange Committee’s Report. 




















Full particulars can be obtained from any Bank or Stockbroker, the Trustees, or direct from the 


NATIONAL FIXED INVESTMENT TRUST LTD. 


125 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1. 


Telegrams NATFIT, PICCY, LONDON. 
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BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE 


There is no_ secret 
about good building— 
just two essentials— 


good workmanship and 
good material. In a 
Browne & Lilly build- 
ing you get both. The 
material is picked, 
seasoned wood, the 
workmanship first- 
class. That is why a 
Browne & Lilly build- 
ing looks better and 
lasts longer. 








WORKSHOP # itwstzatea £5:15:0 


WRITE NOW FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE S.R., 


showing Bungalows, Club Houses, Pavilions, etc., also Garages, 
Sheds, Greenhouses and Portable Buildings ‘of all kinds. 


BROWNE & LILLY, LTD. 


’Phone: 
’Grams: 


Reading 4489. 
Portable, Reading. 


THAMES SIDE, READING. 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


Established 1837. 


LIMITED. 


Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000 
(together 7,250,000); Currency Reserve, £1,600,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertaimed on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 3. 





VIEVER 


WONDER 


THE WORI 
SMOOTHE 





No other pen possesses such a delightful point. 
For easy, comfortable, perfectly smooth writing on 
any paper, it stands alone. The secret of its success 
is the special turned-up stub point in three styles: 
medium, fine, broad. This pen is made of white 
metal and is non-corrosive. Use the Silver Wonder 
and write with pleasure. 











FREE All Stationers 4/6 a gross; Box of 12 Pens 6d. 
SAMPLE PERRY & CO... LTD., 
ON REQUEST The Century Old Penmakers, 

(Dept. T.S.), 49, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4. 





ONE OF THE FAMOUS Works : Birmingham 


PERRY trste7PENS 








JOIN IN 
THIS MAGNIFICENT WORK } 


The standard of duty and sacrifice of our 
Life-Boatmen in their rescue work is traditional. 


Will you, too, play your part? 
The Life-Boat 


million 5/-. 


Service costs each year one 


Send whatever you can afford in pounds, 


shillings or pence. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 








Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, &.W.1. 
THE Earu or HaRRowesy, Lr.Cox. C. R. SATTERTUWAITE, O.B.E., 
Mouorary Jreasurer. Becretary. 


—_ 






=== 


“The Spectator” Crossword No. 172 
By ZENO 

[A prize of one guinca will be given to the sender of the firg 

correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened. 

Envelopes should be marked ‘* Crossword Puzzle,” and shoul 


will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on 
the form appearing below. The name of the winner will ty 
published in our neat issue. Envelopes containing solutions 


on delivery.] 


































































































‘ | fe 4 | \® \° 7 8 19 
10 a ra | a 13 {14 
15 | | a | 
17 | a | | 18 | 
19 | 21 | = 
22 23 | | 24 25 | 
26 | | | | or | 28 | | 
29 30 | | | 31 | |33 
34 | | | 35 | | | : 
ACROSS 3. rev. Partly real. 
1. “All side in parties, and 4. Sage sneer (anag.). 
begin the attack ; 5. rev. Part of Africa without 


Fans clap, silks rustle, and land. 

tough . . . crack.” 6. Unmusical. 
8, rev. In 20. 7. Voeal concert using mono. 
. Red flat floating structure ? _tonous rhythm. 
13. Long eagerly after nothing. 8. Not found in one guinea, 
15. Ran out among a band of 9. She lost a curl in a poem. 


French city. 
16. rev. It has been stormily wet 
in the interval. 
21.rev. Vulgaradmirer of wealth, 
25. Shakespearian character. 
27. ‘the light fantastick ..." 


before tea. 
22. Having two ——. 
23. rev. ‘‘ Rouse up revenge from 
- .. den with fell 
Alecto’s snake, 
For Doll is in.” 


24. Take away its money and 32. Ingredient of gypsum. 
there’s nothing left. 33. 3 


. What is contained in this 
always satisfies. 

28. Very nearly near. 

. See 19. 

. Preparation 
painting. 

31. Edible flattery? 

. Broad short boat carried in 
a steamship. 

5. The real name of 9. 


DOWN 


2. There is a trial of strength 
near here. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 171! 


for use in 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 171 is Miss McFadyen, 
82 Rosslyn Avenue, Rutherglen, Glasgow. 





be recetved not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelope © 


persons after nothing. 10. **to love an altar built, 
17. It seems to me out of date. Of twelve vast French 
18. Introduces the conclusion of - » neatly gilt.” 
a syllogism. 11. Speedily spirited ? 
19. Vowels. 12. In 36. 
20. Her curtailed assembly is 14. Most of this district is a | 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorpsrated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 


West End Office, Temporary Address : Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 


Paid up Capital ... £4,500,000 
Reserve Fun £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ‘ ‘it nee — £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Propriet ors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued 
description is transacted through the 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. 


and banking business of every 
numerous branches of the Bank 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 





























must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged | 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line charged as a line. 
6 insertions ; 5° for 13; 74° 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C, 


PERSONAL 


NEVER ENDING DEMAND for cast-off Clothing 
A for Women, Children and particularly for Men 
arises daily in our work among the poor of East London, 
Parcels, enclosing name and address, gratefully acknow 


ledged by the Rev. Percy ENeSoN, EAST END MISS 
ION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E. 1 


OOKPELATES.— Your own private design. St 
B details. CLARKE, Lane Head, Windermes 


VANCER. —The Leigh Browne Trust. offers a Prize of 
£25 for the best Essay, not exceeding 5.000 words 

on the following subject: ** What progress has heen made 
in the treatment of Cancer from. discoveries 
have resulted without resort to vivisection ? 
further particulars apply to Miss OK ELL, Secretary 


ump for 


the Leigh Browne Trust, 66, Grove End House, London, 
N.W.8. 

YENEUS Interpreted with 400 examples by R. P 
wo Byers, M-A.. 2s. 6d. Mankind Investigated by 
New Methods by R. P. Byers, M.A., 2s. 6d.- SUPER 
UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS, 39° St. James's Street 
London, SW. 

KADE RS interested in international affairs and in 
} the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (ATL People’s Association), 0 
Arlington | St. S.W. 1, for particulars of that organisation 


4 4 ! Never 
1, ar let's bave a pipe of TOM LONG tobacco! 
Od, for an ounce and that’s all. 


VACANT 


APPOINTMENTS, ce.. AND 


WANTED 


PELLOWSHIPS 


BVERHULME RESEARC H 1O86 
invited for (i) Fellowships or (ii) Grants 
in aid of research. The Fellowships or grants are intended 
for senior workers who are prevented from carrying out 
research Work by routine duties or pressure of other work. 
They are limited to British-born subjeets normally 
resident in Great Britain. 

The duration of the grants will not normally extend 
ever more than two years and the amount will depend 
on the nature of the research and the circumstances of 
the applicant. Any subject which may add to human 
knowledge may be proposed for a Fellowship, but 
preference is given to subjects in which other provision 
for research is inadequate, 


4 
Application is 


Forms of application may be obtained from the 
SPCRETARY, Dr. L. Haden Guest, Leverhulime Research 
Fellowships, Union House, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 


London, KC. 1.) Telephone: Central 7474 

Applications must be received on or before March Ist, 
1936, Awards will be announced in July and the 
} ellowships o7 (Grant s Will date from September Ist, 1936, 


W site MOUNT GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
LECKHEATON (Yorks). 
HEADMASTERSHIP. 
Applications are invited for the Tleadmastership 
of the above-named dual School, from Graduates of 
Hritish Universities experienced in Seeondary School 


will commence with the Summer 
136 
about 


the 


duties 
April 21st, 
present 


work. The 
Term, (.¢ 
Phere are at 
Under the regulations of 
Authority the salary seale 
post is £650-—£20--X8 15. 
for previous experience 
of the Scales and Regulations 


256 pupils in attendance 
West) Riding Education 
at present attached to the 
Full aliowance will be made 
in a similar capacity. A copy 
will be forwarded to 


applieants. 
Applications should be made on official forms to be 
be 


to whom they must 


1936. 


obtained from the undersigned, 
returned not later than January 25th, 


Canvassing will disqualify. 
JOHN A. LINFIELD. 
Clerk of the Governors. 
Town Hall, Cleckheaton, 
senate ith, 1936. 


SCHOLASTIC 


CHOOL S FOR 
TUTORS FOR 








AGENCIES 


AND 
EXAMS. 





BOYS GIRLS. 


4 ¢ 
Ss ALL 
Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 
OL charge 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given, 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, F.C. 4. Tel. : Mansion House, 5053. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 








BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, 37, Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Mivs Petir. Students 


are trained in this College to become 
nasties. The course of training extends over 
and includes Edueational and Medieal Gymmnasties, 


teachers of gym- 


Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Netball, &e. Fees £165 ‘per annum,— For prospectus 


apply SECRETARY, 


which | 


ay for 26°; 


and 10% for 52. 


COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL 
TR. AINING COLLEGES 


AND 


An 


increasing List of 
out of seven entries 
Sussex House, | Holland 


| AR ENAMINATIONS 
Successes Six suecc 


September, 1935 DAVIES'S, 


Park, W.1h.) Telephone: P ark 41445 
alata COLLEGKE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London) 


REGENTS PARK, N.W.1. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


| 

| The following Scholarships will be offered by the 
Council of Bedford College during 1036 

| Five Entrance Scholarships, each tenable for three 
years, two in Arts and three in Science 

| The Lewis Pilcher Scholarship, valne £60 a vear, ten 

| able for three years Candidates must be the daughter 
of clergymen of the Church in Wales, serving or having 
served in country parishes in Wales, but failing any 
siftable candidate presenting herself. the scholarship 

Ishall be open to Welsh women brought up in) Wales 
irrespective of their fathers’ profession or business, 

| For further information apply to the PRINCIPAR. 

! 
mb QUEEN'S SECRETARIAL (OLLEGI 

| SW. ts 








3 years | 


67 Queen's Gate, London, 
provides an efficient training in delightful surrounding 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT 
Seven months’ Intensive Course, £55, 
Prospectus on application. Western 6939, 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


PARK SCHOOL, READING, 


| LLGHTON 
4 

An Examination 
valte 50-80 guineas, will take 
fion an Open Exhibition of 
grounds of personality and 
Exhibition for Musie inay also be awarded. For ott he 
particulars the “* Publie Schools Year Book 
Apply to the Head-Master, BE. B. CastLe, M.A. (Oxon.). 


for SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, 
place in March. In addi 
£50 will be awarded on 
school reeord. 4 Special 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Bepronn COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London) 
REGENTS PARK, N.W.1. 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, 


Examination for 
1936, will be written on 


Papers for the Entrances 
desiring to enter in October, 
February 15th and l4th at the schools of the candidates 
Interviews will be arranged at Bedtord College in the 
week beginning March 9th. Entry closes January 25th 

For further information apply to the PRINCIPAL, 





ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE 





Students | 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occ upying the equivalent to a 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements caceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24%, for 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR “Offic “2 
1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


| BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGLS 
} 
| 


YORK 


Ferment 


Boarding School for 


PF ge SCHOOT 
under manas of Soriety of Friends 


Ove 








Empbasis on Citizens! nd leisure work and physical 
training Entrance scholarship examination in March 
Apply, HeabMastrRR, before February 21st 

FETTES COLLEGE 
| ELECTION OF FOUSDATIONERS 

‘ 

| The GOVERNORS of the FETTES TRUST will in 
March next SELBKCT CANDIDATES for Examination 
| for the Foundation in July, and ADMISSION to ti 
College im September. €he Number of Vacancies will 
probably be about Light. The Boys eleeted will receive 





Board and Education Free of Charge Candidates must 
be Children of Parents who are from innocent misfortune 
during their own lives unable to give suitable education 
to their Children, or have died without leaving sufficient 
| funds for that purpose They must be over Eleven and 








under Fourteen years of age complete on July 15th next 
Application to be made before February L5th, to 
| Mr. R. O. PirmMan, W.S., 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, 
tlerk to the Governors, who with supply Forms of 
P Application, & 
} NO APPLECATIONS RECEIVED AFTER 
} FEBRUARY ISTH CAN BE CONSIDERED. 
Edinb rah, Janvary 3rd, 1936, 
LECTURES 
— SENOLOGICAL SOCTETY (22nd Session 
1936 7) 
A MEETING will be held at 34 Red Lion Square (Nat, 
;} Sun. League Hall), Holborn, W.C., at 8.0 p.m., on 
| Wednesday, January 15th 
} Mr. REYNOLD H. BOYD pms S 
| will deliver a Lecture or 
“MEDICAL ASPECTS OF HOMOSE xr ALITY AND 
| ABNORMAL METHODS 
} Information from Sre., Brit. Sexological Se ‘, 
| Bloomsbury Sq. WO 1 
far CHOOL OF ORTEN AL STUDIES 
| S (University of Londen), 
> | Finsbury Cireus, b.C. 2 


(Liverpool street, Broad Street and Moorg afe Stations.) 


FORLONG BEQUEST FUND LECTURES 
| 
A COURSE OF EIGHT PUBLIC LECTURES 
| on 
INDIAN ANDY WESTERN PHILOSOPHY 
\ Comparative Study, 
will be delivered by 
Dr. BETTY HEIMANN 
lately Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Halle) 
on Tuesdays cach week at 5.15 p.m., beginning 
on January 28th, 1936 


Tickets may be obtained free ef charge on appliration 





to the SECRETARY, School of Oriental Studies, Fins 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80 to £20 per) Circus, EC. 2 
annum, will be offered as the result of an Examination | 
to be held in March, 1936. Entries to be received not | ——eroooorooOw — = = 
later than | 
FEBRUARY 10th, 1936. | _ ee - ~~ 
| - AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
Full particulars may be olf#fained from the Heap- | 
MISTRESS’S SECRETARY. ee ia ae sities 
| UTHOR offers criticise and correct MSS. Articles, S. 
iA Stories, 2s. 6d. Novels, terms arr. Advice giver 
AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.— Publie School on |) Typing 9d. a thousand Carbon copy 3d BrorprY 
individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, Francis, 67 Waverley Road, Southsea, Hants 





Girls are 
University 
Art, Music, 


perk, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 
prepared for usual examinations and for the 
entrance or may specialise in Languages, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 





OEDEAN SCHOOL, BRIGHTON. 
Scholarships and Exhibitions will be awarded on the 
result of an examination to be held in May, 1936, for 
girls under 14. The value of each award will vary from 
£30 to £150 a year, according to the circumstances of 
the candidate. A number of bursaries will also be given 
to girls who do not reach scholarship or exhibition 
standard. 

Papers will be worked at the candidate's home 
school, and interviews for selected candidates will subs« 
quently be held at Roedean. Particulars and forms of 
application from the HEADMISTRESS’S SECRETARY 
Last day of entry March 31st. 


or 





Ww 0 R = H 


"4 E N T 
“ RECOGNISED” KESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Chairman Rev. J. D. JONES, (LH bop 
Principal: Miss D. Botrnr, M.A. (London) 


Ten acres grounds facing Bournemouth Bay. Prepara 
tien for Matriculation and University. Exams.  Pully 
ilified staff Domestic Science, Orchestras, Scholar 
ps. Excellent health record 

Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL, 
Bournemouth, 





College Read 














ITERARY Typewtg., Trans. &e., prot 
AMSS. Is. perl 000 words Carbon eopy 1 
| |’ Miss M. MACFARLANE (C),44Elderton Rd. Westetiff-on Sea 
— —<— 
Songs and < 


QONG-POEMS WANTED 
also considered for publication. Ter 
PETER DEREK LTp., ZB, 1404 Shbat 





"RITE FOR PROFIT.— Make a second income in 
\ spare time. Send for free hookler REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85p), Palace Gate, Wo 8. 

WANTED TO PURCHASE 

IZYVOLD JEWELLERY SILVER P 

RW Exceptic nal ly High Prices Paid for Old Gold (£7 oz 
and Silver, Br ts. Neckiaces.Gold Dentures, Sovereigns 
Cou aieg: Dias nd Emeralds, Pearls, An yue SiN 
Shetheld Plate Larg sinall quantities. ash or 
offer at one 

BENTLEY & €O 

65, New Bond Street (facing Brook St.), WoL. 1.) 
FOUR SURPLUS BOOKS BOUGHT FOR CASH, 
aA’ KESP PRICES GIVEN. THOMAS J. GASTON 
76 SPRAND, W.C.2 tEM, is 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements # ontinued 
CINEMAS Hor BL S AND BO: ARDING HOU SES 
7 fi bi < | ATH.—Brookham End Hotel, Lansdown. Cota 
A CAD EM Y CGC DP Ba A. Country House, 4 miles from Bath. H. & C. wate 
4 Golf, — free. Special Winter Terms. 







Oxtord Street. Ger. 2981, 





| ELGRAVE Club, Ltd.. 2 gns. weekly, partial board 


ROBERT LYNE bed and breakfast, 30s.— Particulars, SECRETaRy 
in a story of adventure, A 16 | 96 Belgrave Road, S.W. 1.—Victoria 3347 
«“CANG BP: 99 r eee —— —-—- -- 
SANS FAMILLE (U) ROITWICH SPA-—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
Seasonable entertainment for all! if O N Oo L U | BATHS HOTEI! 175 rooms all with h. & ¢. water 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. RAS 
Hid. Guide from J) T. CULLEY, Manager, 


OO CS 


GARDENING = RGU THE ALISON HOTE! Melvill 


4Crescent, Tams Melerest,”” Edinburgh, ‘I 31295 


a, THE CRUISE nian 
525 EXTRA BULBS 5/3. of a DEF E TAME (Mien niente Ss 























r ~ : ‘ | rooms, grounds 10 aeres 

50 DARWIN TULIPS (Rainbow mixture), 50 ice : day, Hlus. Prospectus tree, Two Resident Phy . 
Daffodils, 50 Narcissi (mixed), 25. Scillas, 50. Spanish 75 Days of sunny, happy PTET 
Iris, 100 Anemones St. B 1, 100) Croeus (lara er 

flowcring), 1 aa : a , ne adventu re : i * A |; WEFRESH YOURSELVES in’ English County 

owering), 100 Snowdrops he whole collection of it 

25 BULBS, 5s. 3d. carriage paid, half quantity, 5 W inter Holiday in con- | Ask for Dx scriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS a 


OTELS m rales red by the 


tinuous sunshine on the | rrories ni ERESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCTATION 
Lp. 


silence Rie ? ; | PR. W. AL, Lrp., St. Georer’s House, 193 Reory 
STREET, W. 1 : 
FOR THE TABLE, &c. al _ —_————— —- — 
ete : lac — CAURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country Fe 
» quarters, situated in the loveliest. part of Surrey : 


p Apply for List °° 8S.’ stating requirements, to “St 
AS Edinburgh Currant Loaf, when made by Mackie’ THE WORLDS 
- of Pr t | i-tin 


rinces Street is ( table at tea-timu — - = sical ns 
By post 4s, and 5s | moOsT DELIGHTFUL \ THERE to stay in London THE LODGE, 1S 

cients - . George's Square, SW. 1. Room and breakfast 

J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD., | CRUISING LINER ds. a night or 30s, weekly (one night only, 5s. 6d.) Wi 


; | dinner 6s, 6d. or 2 guineas weekly 
108 Princes Street, Edinburgh 2 | Sailing from Southampton JANUARY 22nd, a ie wa 
| VISITING MIAMI for PALM BEACH, 
Florida, HAVANA, PANAMA, SAN ywatee AND EARLY SPRING HOLIDAY 


LEROWN, 110 ANERLEY ROAD, LONDON, 8.1.19 





Tres?,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildfor 

















= — = = = = — FRANCISCO (for Yosemite Valley and Grand 
Canyon), LOS ANGELES (fer Hollywood and HUNTLY, BISHOPSTETGNTON, 
— . y idena), MAZATLAN (jor Mexico City), Nr. TELGNMOUTH, 
MISCELLANEOUS MANZANIL LA, ACAPULCO, SAN JOSE. Established 1873. 
—— haiehinieicnkioai (for Guatematl LA LIBERTAD (for San 
Salvador), ( U R. Ac. AO, TENERIFFI Offers special advantages of EcoNoMY, ComMpont and 


ONEGATL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit j 
Ds the best Climate in England, 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free fi m Se aes ; ese ee een 
on request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free state Fares ro 153 . uineas TURKISH AND Enrerric Licgnt Batis, 
FOR YOUR HOLIDAY Write for Hlustrated ‘Tariff, 
ONLY THE BEST IS GOOD ENOUGH 





BLUE STAR LINE nous ORFS OR ae 


AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then bny 
| BLATTIS " UNION COCKROACH PASTE 
wniversally and snecesstully used in all parts of the 
Globe extermination guaranteed: from Chemists 
Boots’ Branches, Stores. or Sole Makers.—Howartus, 


3 Lowe ge Str 7 
473 Crookesmoor, Sheficld, Tins, 1,6, 2/6, 4/6, post free. Lower Regent Street, London, S.W. | 


Whitehall 2266. Liverpool, Birmingham, 

Manche ster, Glaegow, Senator, Belfast, "SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
P s; and all Travel Agencies. 

gtosel!. Readers having anything | vn “s se “) “pile —_ REIGATE . oi 

onal services to offer, are invited : re as i Telephone : Serenoaks UWA7-8 ; Oxted 240; Reigate 933, 

: é ‘ | ca OS 

FOR SALE IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


Vor Properties of every description in 














AVE you anythir 

to sell or profe 

to bring their an no uncements to the notice of the many 

thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 

Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 

and should reach 7he Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 

London, W.C. 1, with remittance be Puesday of each \ THAT OFFERS?—Lady’s Red Russet Winter ( Coat, = 
week. Discounts :—2!% for 6 insertions, 5°, for 13, as new, 5 ft. 5 in, made by Aquascutum, Regent T ‘ 7 “ WEN By 

73%, for 26 and 10% for 52. ‘ } Street. Cost £10.—Box A638, The Sp vtator, KEN I > SURREY & SUSSEX 
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BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India Street. OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN, F 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN, —STATION HOTEL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. HASTINGS.—ALBANY. OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—-OVERSTRAND. 
BOURNEMOUTH (sandbanks).—HAVEN. —QUEEN’S, PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER ANDSPA | HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT. HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF | PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL, 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE, LINKS, PORT ST. MARY (1J.0.M.).--PERWICK BAY. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. KESWICK. KESWICK, ST. ANNES-ON-SEA. —-GRAND. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).. LOCH RANNOCH, | ST. IVES (Cornwall).-TREGENNA CASTLE, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN, —REGENT. ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOU RITE, 
CRIEFF (lerths).—DRUMMOND ARMS. LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE. SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS, 
—STRATHEARN HYDRO, LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W.1. SHREWSBURY (nr.).-HAWKSTONE PK., We-tcn, 
CROMER.— GRAND HOTEL. —DE VERE, Kensington, W. SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
DROITWICH SPA.—The WORCESTERSHIRE |! —THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St.. W.C.1. | SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO H ore, 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. —UNITED SERVICES, 98/102 Cromwell —PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. F 
EASTBOURNE.— CAVENDISH. Rd., S.W.7. STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).-BEN WYVIS., 3 
PARK GATES. MALVERN. ROYAL FOLEY. STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN, & 
EDINBURGH.— ALISON, MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. TAMWORTH (sStaffs).—CASTLE. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’s. TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLY, 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—-FALMOUTH, MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. TINTERN.—BEAUFORT, 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE, MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 
FILEY (Yorks LINKFIELD. MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. —PALACE. 
FORTINGALL (Perths).—FORTINGALL. NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. —ROSLIN HALL. 
IOWEY.—SsT. CATHERINE’S. —ROYAL MARINE. WALTHAM CROSS (Herts).-THEOBALD’S PARK 
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